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The Most Charming of All Modern Madonnas. : 
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For Appetite, Health 
and Vigor, 
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ANHEUSE R-BUSCH’, Madonna 


The Greatest of Malt Tonics. 


A Food in Liquid Form. 


Invaluable to Nursing Mothers, Feeble Children, 
the Aged, Infirm and Convalescent. Equally 
Beneficial to the Well and Robust. For sale by 
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Noonan & Kocian 
617 Locust Street, St. Louis Sole Agents. 
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: To the South. 


(SOVANSOVA) 


ITH the Autumn months, the tide of travel 


sets southward. Many who contemplate 


all druggists. 
Prepared only by 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Brewers of the Famous Original Budweiser, Black ) 
and Tan, Faust, Michelob, Anheuser Standard, 
Pale Lager and Anheuser-Busch Dark. 
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| We strongly urge the placing of Coal orders 

this month. Satisfactory deliveries can now be 
made, and prices are certainly lower than they 
will be in October. We make quotations below 
on a few specialties: 


CROSS CREEK LEHIGH, 


A Genuine Lehigh Hard Coal. 


Large Egg or Grate, ‘ - $7.25 per Ton 
Small Egg, Stove and Chestnut, $7.50 per Ton 


FRICK CRUSHED COKE, 


One ton goes as far as one of Hard Coal. 
Clean and Durable. 


Egg, Stove and Nut, . - $6.25 per Ton 


TRENTON SOFT COAL, 


Sootless and free from clinker. Makes a quick, 
hot fire and burns down to fine wood-ash. 
Specially desirable for kitchen range and grate 
use. 


journeys to Texas, the Southwest and Mexico, 
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put off their starting until the approach of cooler 
weather. Therefore, it is not out of line to suy- 
gest the merits of a trip through the Ozarks en 
route to any of the above localities. The air and 
scenery are superb, and can be enjoyed to the full 


from the library observation cars operated via the 
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Lump and Egg, {2c per Bushel 


Logwood, DeCamp & Co., 


Sole Agents for St. Louis. 


. " . { BELL, MAIN 396, 
Offices, 712-721 Union Trust Bldg. Telephones } KINLOCH. no 
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‘THE MIRROR PAMPHLETS. 





PAMPHLETS, to be issued next week, will be 
WILLIAM MCKINLEY. 


The MIRROR PAMPHLETS are issued monthly. The 
subscription for twelve numbers is 50 cents. They are 
sold at this office, or by any branch of the American News 
Company, at 5 cents per copy. 
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A STRONG SATIRE. 


T° subject of the September issue of THE MIRROR 





who enjoyed the anonymous serial that ran 

through the MIRROR this summer, the publisher 
of this paper will issue shortly an attractive edition of that 
remarkable novel, 


“THE IMITATOR.” 


Needless to say that the workmanship in the book- 
making will be of the best and up to the superior quality of 
the story satire itself. The author chooses to remain 


A CCEDING to the wishes- of a number of persons 


anonymous, 
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A NEW-KINDLED FLAME. 


»BY W. M. R. 





the death of President McKinley have deeply im- 

pressed the popular mind and heart cannot be doubt- 
ed. Quite aside from the fact that the President was the 
victim of an assassin there was that about his end which 
touched something in the people’s nature more profound even 
than patriotism or personal affection. The event, as it has 
been faithfully described in the public prints,appealed with 
singularly effective directness to the religious nature of Mr. 
McKinley’s countrymen. The simple story of his dying 
moments has undoubtedly awakened in the populace a great 
deal of the faith and simple trust that we have been led to 
believe were passing from the world. 

There was no priest to shrive the Chief Magistrate, no 
minister to console him, no sacramental ceremonies of im- 
pressive symbolic significances. He died in patient, hum- 
ble submission to God’s will and murmuring his conviction 
that death’s protals opened for him only to admit him 
nearer tothe Divine. His simple faith in the goodness of 
God and the beneficence of death, given voice in almost the 
same breath in which he bade farewell to her to whom he 
had been “a lover all his days” touched a somewhat cynical 
world to the deep-hidden quick of old, sweet, spiritual 
memories. Here was a great one of the earth who be- 
lieved .the old, fond things, that certain new brazen things 
had proclaimed effete. Here was a doer of things surren- 
dering unto death without a trace of pride of place or pride 
of power. Here was the executant of the will of mighty 
millions recognizing the will of One who doeth all things 
well, even though through the pain and anguish 
of His instruments. This man, who might have been sup- 
posed to take some credit to himself for mastery of circum- 
stance, faced death with a calm childlikeness that added to 
the glory of his days by just what it so serenely put away 
as of nothing worth. He believed in God, he feared God, 
he trusted God, he hoped in God. God was his refuge at 
the last, as the world and its one face sweeter than all faded 
from his sight. 

There was no insistence upon any particular religious 
cult or creed. There was no trace of any formalism, of 
fine drawn distinctions of doctrine or discipline. The faith 
in which the President died was a faith so simple and so 
wide that it could be accepted by every one of the civilized 
myriads who waited sorrowing while he swooned into the 
silence and the shadow. The selfless aspiration “God’s will 
be done” was from the one prayer that is all mankind’s— 
the Lord’s Prayer. The refrain from the old hymn 
“Nearer my God to Thee” speaks a faith and hope that lurk 
at the bottom of all creeds. The universality of the appli- 
cation of each utterance went home to every heart. The 
world felt that these expressions were almost miraculously 
sufficient. No mortal could have said more before the 
mystery soon to receive him. Faith could say no more. 
Reason could say no more. Hope could hope for nothing 
more. Love could yearn for nothing more. The life 
of the man was, somehow, summarized in his last 
words. No one who contemplated the scene in the light of 
the dying man’s career could failto preceive that it had 
been an honest effort to do God’s will. The man’s life had 
been one long devotion. He had borne his crosses uncom- 
plainingly. He had never failed in gentleness. He bad 
never shirked a duty. His public career had been a 
singularly consistent demonstration of his determination to 
do his best as he saw it, but always with an intensely con- 

scious recognition of the Divine Will as the last supreme 
authority. Do we not all remember, now, that there were 


Le the circumstances immediately attendant upon 


times when we called this turning to the Divine Will 
“fatalism,” “opportunism,” “drifting”? Yes, and some of 
us called it worse things still, like “cant” and “hypocrisy.” 
And now the manifestation of this attitude of mind and soul 
in his last dark hour comes upon us to stab us with remorse 
for our own uncharity. How forcibly come back to us the 
old words “as a man lives, so shall he die.” 

There is no manner of doubt that the quiet pathos of 
the President’s trust and hope has touched us all to a more 
fervent charity. There is no manner of doubt that from 
the deathbed of this man who lived a clean, serene life, 
consecrated to the humbler duties not less than to the 
greater, there radiates the influence of a beautiful example. 
When such a man could believe and could live up to his be- 
lief and could do so without loss of intellectual vigor or force 
and could design and carry out in all humility achievements 
irrevocably affecting the destiny of mankind, how can the 
rest of us, placed by circumstances in a humbler station 
and narrower spheres, puff ourselves up in intellectual pride 
and presume to look upon such faith as something the 
world has long outgrown? We cannot do it and be honest 
with ourselves. We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
such high, calm piety was the very essence of the char- 
acter that we all revere. Wecannot smile at the man as 
presuming to know what was God’s will and arrogating to 
himself the right to declare it, for that Mr. McKinley never 
did. He only strove to do his best according to his con- 
science and trusted that God would, in inscrutable but in- 
evitable ways, bend His servant’s efforts to the ends which 
are from everlasting unto everlasting. 

The simplest as the proudest of us recognize in the pop- 
ular response to the suggestions emanating from the death 
of the President, a sort of renaissance of the religious spirit. 
With one accord the multitude took up, as if it were some 
new shibboleth, “God’s will be done.” It appeared on all 
the banners and wreaths. It was a sort of formula of 
universal consolation. It suspired from millions of hearts 
as the President’s body was laid away and its firm strong 
spirit seemed to nerve the country for the future. “God’s 
will be done;” so be, we shall do it—all of us. 

In all the public assemblages men sang “Nearer My God 
to Thee.” Doing so they felt drawn nearer to each other. 
They felt, somehow, that approach to God was God’s will 
for all. Their tawdry agnosticism fell away from them. 
Their cynicism was smitten by the great example of pa- 
tience and fortitude and submission into a glowing spiritual 
optimism. They found in the spectacle of a good man 
dying something that assured them definitely, as an old 
pagan said, that “no harm can befall a good man, whether 
he be alive or dead.” Their eyes were opened to the in- 
evitable accord of true faith and good works. Notthe 
wisest of us all could find flaw in the philosophy of resigna- 
tion that marked the end of the country’s chief servant. 
President McKinley’s religion evoked in the people the 
natural religion that too many of us are inclined, in a blatant, 
silly vanity, todeny. This religion knows no sect. It is 
the religion upon which all sectarianism is but the em- 
broidery of men’s reasonings, imaginings and tempera- 
ments. It is the religion that none can “evade. It is 
essential affirmation, the death of negation. 

The civilized world sees the effects of that religion in 
the pure life that closed triumphantly proclaiming it. The 
lesson of that life is thus borne home in a wider and more 
ardent acceptance of that religion as giving all of satisfac- 
tion that existence can contain, for the highest as for the 
lowest, for the genius as for the dullard. This religion is 
innocent of fear and hate. It has its immortal springs in 
love, its ineffable attainment in sacrifice, and between these 
there lie only the requirements for each of us that we do 
our duty by ourselves and others, that we be trustful of the 
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purposes of the Power we feel above us and that we be 
considerate and kind evermore. 

Against such religion no voice but one has been raised 
in all the centuries, and that voice trailed away in maniacal 
jabberings in a German madhouse, but a short time ago. 
That religion is ideal democracy, idyllic republicanism. It 
has for its ultimate, absorption in the Infinite. It moves the 
world to-day, as the world was never moved before, to a 
recognition that none of us can do more or better than God’s 
will, and that there is no greater destiny, for each or all, 
than final oneness with the source of all perfection. 
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TO SWING THIS STATE. 





BY “THE COMMITTEEMAN.” 


R. JAMES J. BUTLER, of St. Louis, was in 

M Washington last week. Mr. Butler was elected 
from the Twelfth Congressional District of Mis- 

souri, situated in the heart of St. Louis, at the last general 
election. It is alleged, in three boxes of papers now in 
charge of the Congressional elections committee, that Mr. 
Butler was elected by glaring and outrageous fraud. Mr. 
Butler has made no defence to the charges. He is openly 
declaring that he will take his seat. He is probably right. 

It is quite generally understood that the contest begun 
against Mr. Butler was half-hearted, that heroic endeavors 
were necessary to induce the defeated candidate to file his 
contest, and that Mr. Butler will win through the default 
of his rival. His rival, it may be remembered, was a dis- 
tinguished friend of Mr. Butler’s father, Col. Edward 
Butler. Col. Edward Butler does business as a lobbyist 
with the St. Louis City Council. Mr. Butler’s rival, Mr. 
Horton, was in the St. Louis City Council. Mr. Horton 
made practically no campaign at all against Mr. Butler. 
He, it is said, could hardly be dragged to a platform to 
make a speech. Republicans openly supported Mr. Butler 
at the polls in preference to Mr. Horton. 

Now it is asserted as a sure thing that Mr. James J. 
Butler will not be ousted from his seat by a Republican 
Congress. The theory is that there was a deal between 
Mr. Butler’s father and certain Republicans to let Mr. 
Butler win. In return for this favor, the elder Butler, who 
is a great political boss, a millionaire and the associate of 
millionaires, is believed to be willing to render effective 
support to Republicans in an effort to elect a Republican 
United States Senator from Missouri and to turn the State 
over to the Republican party. To this end Col. Butler, the 
boss, has begun a warfare on the St. Louis city adminis- 
tration that will split the party wide open in the 
State’s metropolis. Col. Butler has the sym- 
pathy of the great Democratic railroad bosses of 
the State. They are doing their best to aid him in the 
country. They are against Missouri’s Democratic Gov- 
ernor, Mr. Dockery, and they are likewise against the 
candidacy of Ex-Governor Stone for the United States Sen- 
ate. Ex-Governor Stephens insists that there is an un- 
derstanding between Dockery and Stone, and he denounces 
Dockery as a secret gold-bug. The siiverites are against 
Dockery and they suspect the loyalty of Stone. They are 
in open revolt. The Populists will have no more fusion 
with the Democrats, from whom they get nothing. Champ 
Clark, the Missouri orator and writer, is a candidate for the 
Senate. This weakens Stone. Senator Vest, whose place 
is to be filled in the Senate, is not yet certainly out of the 
race. His declination has not yet been accepted. This 
weakens Stone. Former Judge H. S. Priest, of the Federal 
Court, is a candidate for Senator. Sois Mr. W. H. Wal- 
lace, of Kansas City. They are both gold-bugs. They will 
both have copious corporation support. 

With the regular Democracy split, with the Populists in 
revolt, with a number of Senatorial candidates in the field, 
and with a great number of senatorial and representative 
districts exceedingly close, with the corporations putting in 
their best licks for “any man to beat Stone,” and with the 
Republicans well organized, and with the Democratic party 
in St. Louis, Kansas City and St. Joseph split wide open, 
and with Ex-Governor Stephens and his friends making 
open war upon the State administration there is a splendid 
chance for Missouri to go Republican. 

The wealthy Democrats openly pray and secretly work 
for such a consummation. The Democracy of the State of 
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Missouri has made war on wealth. Corporations see that 
their security lies in standing well with the Federal powers, 
especially as they cannot see wherein the Democrats have 
a chance to come into Federal control in twenty years or 
more. Col. Butler, of St. Louis, is the eminent attorney- 
in-fact for all these interests and is willing to serve them; 
but they must serve him. His son must not be turned out 
of Congress. And the son will not be turned out of Con- 
gress—not if the man who has been perfunctorily contest- 
ing the son’s election has to lay down and quit the fight at 
the last minute. For that boon Col. Butler is willing so to 
disrupt the Democracy in St. Louis as to make the city go 
Republican strongly enough to carry the State into that 
column. He leads a fight on the St. Louis administration 
and as the city administration is gold bug to the core and 
as the regulars in the country believe the State administra- 
tion connived at the gold bug capture of the city, the rural 
Democrats are willing to make war upon the State ad- 
ministration. If this war be made on the Dockery-Stone 
combination from the silver side, and the corporation crowd 
lines up its forces on another side, and the Republicans 
put up a good fight, and certain counties and districts split 
on rival candidates, the result may be a deadlock between 
all the candidates. 

In case there should be no one with a majority at the 
start there will be an excellent opportunity to compromise 
on a candidate, neither Republican nor silver Democrat. 
In that event look out for Hon. H. S. Priest. 

The fate of Congressman Butler will determine the 
next United States Senatorship from Missouri. If the 
Republicans confirm himin his seat, Col. Edward Butler 
will deliver the goods, so far as he is able, to the Republicans, 
and, failing that, to Judge H.S. Priest as a compromise 
selection, and every big interest in the State will work with 
him. It is certain that several influential Eastern Repub- 
lican leaders have been approached in the interest of the 
retention of Mr. Butler. It is certain that the most is be- 
ing made of the fact that the Republican majority in Con- 
gress is so large that Mr. Butler’s seat will not be needed. 
Some persons interested in Mr. Butler and in the “redemption” 
of Missouri are close to men like Platt and Quay and 
Hanna and other important Republican “managers.” 
Tentative proposals have been made to pull off the contest- 
ing candidate, Mr. Horton, and let Mr. Butler take his seat 
practically without question. If this can be done, the 
gossips say, Col. Butler will see that the Republicans are 
recompensed by the State of Missouri going Republican, or 
at least that the “interests” of the State will be gratified by 
the sending of a gold bug Democrat like Judge Priest to 
the Senate. The plan is interestingly ingenious if not 
quite ingenuous. 
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BY W. M. R. 


HE general convention of the Protestant Episcopal 

* Church will open in San Francisco, October second. 

It will be a very important gathering of all the 

big leading men in that very influential sect. Allied 

to the general convention will be aconvention of the 

Brotherhood of St. Andrew, which will attract to the 
Pacific Coast a great many young men. 

Among the more important matters to be considered at 
the convention, will be the canon on marriage and divorce, 
the new constitution, the marginal reading Bible, a division 
of the country into provinces, the designation of a primate 
and a reorganization of the board of missions. Although 
the missionary board reports a debt of $85,000 for the 
fiscal year, the missionary work in the lands recently wrested 
from Spain will be pushed with vigor under the authority 
of this convention. It is thought that a bishop of the West 
Indies and also a bishop of Manila will be chosen. The 
question may also be decided as to who is the bishop of 
Honolulu, for the present incumbent of the office will not 
retire, although he has been asked to do so. 

But all those things are not the important features of 
the convention, in the opinion of the yellow press. The 
religious aspect doesn’t appeal to modern journalists at all. 
Those gentry are concerned chiefly with the social aspect 
of the gathering, with its swell features. Mr. W. Seward 





Webb will go to San Francisco with a party of friends 
in a private car. Mr. Francis Lynde Stetson will have, 
private car all to himself. W. Bayard Cutting will be 
there. George Foster Peabody won’t go. Neither wil] 
Seth Low. But Gotham’s 400 will come out strong. Why? 
Because Gotham’s 400 are deeply interested in the question 
whether the Episcopal Church is going to permit the re- 
marriage of divorced persons. The Episcopal Church is 
affected by the Belmont’s, Vanderbilts and ‘some others 
who have been divorced and re-married, and those persons 
don’t want to be put underacloud. The yellow journals 
are much worried to discover whether the Episcopal Church 
will turn down the smart set, whether the said church can 
afford to act in opposition to the howling swells. The 
yellow journals believe that the smart set and the howling 
swells are going to make a demonstration at San Francisco, 
that they are going to try to overawe the convention with 
their wealth and splendor in San Francisco, that a great 
social pull is to be brought to bear upon the humbler 
delegates until they will be afraid to establish a divorce 
canon that might drive so many rich folks and fashionable 
folks out of the communion. 

The yellow newspapers assert all these things. They 
endeavor in every way possible to picture the convention as 
a sort of battle between God and Mammon. Some minis- 
ters have said that the 400 were trying to run the church, 
through Pierpont Morgan, the Belmonts, Vanderbilts and 
some others. About six weeks ago the MIRROR commented 
upon such utterances in an article entitled “Pierpont Mor- 
gan, Episcopal Pope,” that attracted some sharp attention in 
the more influential Episcopalian publications. As the time 
for the convention draws near the dominance of Pierpont 
Morgan, as a figure in the convention, is being more loudly 
insisted upon. The newspapers toady to the great trust 
organizer in a thousand ways, but in none more effectively 
than by celebrating him as the greatest Episcopalian. The 
salient feature of nearly every item printed about the com- 
ing convention is something about Mr. Pierpont Morgan. 
Mr. Morgan, it must be said, is not saying anything on the 
subject. Little is being said about him inthe more repu- 
table papers. It is barely possible that ninth-tenths of the 
stuff printed about him as the head of the Episcopalian or- 
ganization is pure fake. 

We read that Mr. Morgan will leave New York on his 
private car witha party of guests this week, and that he has 
arranged to send to San Francisco a staff of servants se- 
lected by a well known caterer to take charge of his tem- 
porary home there during the general convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal church. Many prominent clergymen 
and laymen will be the guests of the financier. Last month 
Mr. Morgan obtained for his use during the church con- 
vention the house of Charles Crocker, on Nob hill, a fa- 
mous San Francisco mansion.. Mr. Morgan will cause to 
be sent to the Crocker house everything necessary for en- 
tertaining on an elaborate scale. Louis Sherry has charge 
of the arrangements. Silver, table linen and supplies of 
all kinds will be transported across the continent. A chef, 
cooks, butler and other servants will be sent to San Fran- 
cisco at once, where they will prepare the Crocker mansion 
for the reception of Mr. Morgan and his guests. It has 
been the custom of Mr. Morgan to hire a house when he 
goes to the general convention. Inthe present case he 
will have more guests than usual. His will be a truly royal! 
progress, if all these reports be true. 

No one honestly cares whether Mr. Morgan will trave! 
as described. Hecan doit if he wishes and no one wil! 
grudge him his magnificence. The offensive thing about 
all such publicity is that it is essentially a publicity that 
reveals the vulgarity and toadyism of the papers that pur 
vey it. It is a groveling before mere wealth and is, at the 
same time, subtly calculated to arouse hostility to the man 
or men alluded to. It makes religion, in a way, ridiculous, 
not to say contemptible, to make a great church gathering 
to decide on matters of faith and discipline and missionary 
work, of purely secondary importance to the man of money. 
One would think that the great convention is gathered 
together simply as a setting for the big financier, that the 
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church’s highest body meets for the greater honor and 
glory of Pierpont Morgan, rather than for the greater honor 
and glory of God. The papers head the dispatches about 
the convention, “Pierpont Morgan’s Retinue.” The 
whole Episcopal church would appear, by inference, to be 
but a part of his trappings. He is made to appear as of 
more importance than a man like Bishop Potter, Dr. 
Huntington or any other of the church’s prelates or 
clerics. 

The way the papers treat the San Francisco gathering 
is a disgrace to journalism and to religion. It is vilely 
vulgar and even blasphemous. It is a beautiful example of 
the sort of thing that helps to make anarchists and atheists. 

ee Ut 


REFLECTIONS. 


Is **The Crisis’’ a Plagiarism? 


HE appended query comes to the editor of the 
| MIRROR, in purple ink, on a postal card. 


‘Will you answer a question through the columns of your 
much-read paper? Have you read the book, by Judge J. G. 
Woerner, deceased, former probate judge, called ‘‘The Rebel’s 
Daughter.” If you havenot, will you do so and tell us which is 
the real and which is the copy, the story mentioned or “The 
Crisis?”? They are so} identical in subject, dates, characters and 
descriptions, as well as climaxes, that it seems incredible that 
two men, one aged 70, the other 30, should select identical themes 
and evolve exact portraits. Judge Woerner was ten years 
writing his,and knew whereof he wrote. It was a great sorrow 
to him not to see it in print, but his son, William, copyrighted it 
in 1899, ‘The Crisis’? came out in 1900, I don’t want to be unjust 
or carping. I only want to know what youthink. The older 
man is reminiscent, the younger one modern, that’s all.” 


There is a strong resemblance between “The Rebel’s 
Daughter” and “The Crisis.” They deal with the same 
period of time, in the same community. There is a simi- 
larity in the main features of the love story and in some of 
the incidents. There are the Union hero, the Rebel heroine, 
the venerable Rebel father of the heroine, the Southern 
villain, the slave question, glimpses of the same political 
situations, insight into newspapers in this city during the 
war, descriptions of the capture of Camp Jackson, and 
finally the book climaxes in a visit for a pardon to President 
Lincoln. The general political tone of “the Rebel’s 
Daughter” is the same as “The Crisis. The sentiment in 
both is the same. It is possible that the author of “The 
Crisis” read Judge Woerner’s novel, which was issued by 
Little, Brown & Co. He might well have done so to his 
profit, more especially as Judge Woerner’s tale is particu- 
larly valuable in its exposition of the German sentiment in 
St. Louis prior to and during the war. “The Rebel’s 
Daughter” may very well have been among the documents 
consulted by Mr. Winston Churchill. Still, to the present 
writer, there can be no question of plagiarism, no matter 
how closely the parallel between the stories might be drawn. 
Mr. Churchill’s is immeasureably the better and greater 
story in every way. It is better conceived and better told. 
It has indefinitely more vitality. Judge Woerner’s book is 
hardly an American story, but is rather a German-Ameri- 
can story, ponderous to a degree and related without much 
concern for the reader’s patience. Nevertheless the Judge 
was writing of things all of which he saw, part of which 
he was, and he gives a very strong impression of the pas- 
sions of the time. His characters, however, are automatons, 
not for an instant to be compared with those in “The 
Crisis.” Inthe latter book the wartime feeling actually 
pulses. You see the mighty figures of the time. You are 
in a real world. Judge Woerner’s recital is a tame narra- 
tive, diluted with much of the Teutonic philosophic spirit, 
and marred by efforts at dialect and humor that make the 
reader grieve. Judge Woerner makes St. Louis a sort of 
mythical city. Mr. Churchill makes the town alive. As 
for the similarity of the main fictitious characters, that 
amounts to nothing. It’s the stock love story of the 
Montagus and Capulets. The Southern colonel is the con- 
ventional high toned individual he is in every Civil War 
novel. There is no more suspicion of plagiarism of “The 
Crisis” from “The Rebel’s Daughter” than there is that 
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Shakespeare plagiarized “Hamlet,” “Macbeth” and other 
plays from the old chronicles. Not as much, in fact, as 
there is in Shakespeare’s takings from Boccaccio and 
Plutarch or Thomas Lodge. Judge Woerner’s story is a 
crude thing in every way. Mr. Churchill has made a 
story that has a larger and more vital life. The books 
under consideration are similar as any two books upon the 
same subject might be, but they are not indentical as to 


characters, descriptions and climaxes. They are similar 


only in a general way. In treatment there are the most 
unmeasurable differences. One is an historical novel. The 
other and the older one is an old man’s story of the days of 
his youth, told in an old fashioned, pedestrian style and 
curiously Germanized in all its qualities. If Mr. 
Churchill were to proclaim boldly that he had taken Judge 
Woerner’s story and rewritten it, we should say that he had 
done the best thing that could have been done for it. But 
he didn’t, for Judge Woerner’s story adumbrates in only an 
infinitesimal degree the variety and tragedy and greatness 
and general scope of life that are condensed in “The 
Crisis.” “The Crisis” is no more plagiarized from “The 
Rebel’s Daughter” than “Vanity Fair” is plagiarized from 
the alphabet. 
se 
Socialism and Anarchy 

Many readers have asked for a definition of the differ- 
ence between Socialism and Anarchism. In brief, the 
Socialist believes in a government of all for all, while the 
Anarchist believes in no government whatever, in abso- 
lutely no restriction upon the individual. Socialists believe 
inlaw. Anarchists would have no law, no religion, no 
marriage, noGod. An anarchist must be, tosome extent, a 
Socialist, but a Socialist need not be an Anarchist. Professor 
George D. Herron, for instance, is a Socialist and an 
Anarchist. Mr. Wayland, of the Appeal to Reason, is a 
Socialist who is not an Anarchist. There is a philosophical 
Anarchy and a physical force Anarchy. The former 
repudiates the latter, but its reasoning is the reasoning by 
which Czolgoszes and Brescis justify their crimes. Philo- 
sophical Anarchy is_a great deal of asham. It preaches 
there should be no law and it affects to be grieved when 
lawlessness strikes at law and order. Both Socialism and 
Anarchy proclaim limitless individual liberty, but, in 
operation, would destroy it; the former by bringing about 
the loss of the individual in the mass; the latter by anni- 
hilating the individual rejecting its tenets. Anarchy is not 
liberty. It is license. It is folly, because it affects to 
believe there is such a thing as individual liberty absolutely 
unmodified, unqualified, unrestrained by the liberty of other 
individuals. It is the philosophy of uncontrolled passion 
and impulse, of irresponsibility of man to man and to the 
masses of men. 

se st 
Mark Twain’s Missionary “Mark” 

WHEN Mark Twain got back to America he was em- 
ployed by the Harper’s Syndicate to make merriment for 
their readers. He began by making fun of the Mission- 
aries in China at the time ofthe Boxer uprising and then 
proceeded to accuse them of looting. Finally he made a 
shining mark of Rev. Dr. W.S. Ament. Mark Twain 
was very successful in his assault upon Dr. Ament. In 
fact, the great humorist almost succeeded in making the 
reverend gentleman’s name a synomym for everything 
vilely inconsistent with true Christianity. Dr. Ament was 
pilloried as a “looting missionary.” Mark Twain certainly 
had great fun and so did the people who like to see 
preachers made absurd. But Dr. Ament, it 
now begins to appear, was not altogether the 
cowardly, weak, shifting creature that Mark Twain pictures 
him. - No white man knows more about China or Chinese 
conditions before, during and after the Boxer uprising than 
Sir Robert Hart. The whole world regards anything he 
may say on any subject connected with China as worthy of 
the gravest consideration. From what Sir Robert Hart 
says of Dr. Ament, in an article in the Great Round World, 
the missionary is a good deal of a man,and his character, as 
displayed in peculiarly trying emergencies, is not such as 
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harmonizes well with Mark Twain’s picture of him asa 
remorseless looter of Chinese houses and temples or a 
rapacious tyrant over a stricken people. Sir Robert Hart, 
writing of the siege of Pekin, says: “Before the siege 
began it was Dr. Ament, single handed, who ventured 
down to Tungcho, fifteen miles from Pekin, and brought up 
the missionary community that would probably have 
perished there had it not been for his plucky, timely and 
self-sacrificing intervention. During the siege Dr. Ament 
turned out with the rest of us, rifle in hand, when that 
horrid bell called on us to muster and, perhaps, make a last 
stand for women and children. And it was Dr. Ament, 
too, who was set apart by the Legation authorities to take 
charge of whatever looted property was brought in for the 
use of the Legations—a tribute to his honesty and capacity. 
Later on, it was Dr. Ament who, like or with his colleagues, 
with no house of his own to return to, took refuge in the 
palace of a prince known to have played a leading part in 
the destruction of the missionary premises with which Dr. 
Ament was connected—a very righteous ‘tit-for-tat,’ and 
approved of, I believe, by his national officials. Still later, 
it was again Dr. Ament who courageously ventured outside 
of and away from Pekin to inquire into the condition of 
converts at various points, and, with the support of officials, 
arrange, in an amicable manner, for compensation for 
injuries and losses.” This surely is not a picture of the 
reverend robber, the pious pirate that Mark Twain limned 
for us inthe North American Review. The man who did 
those things was no coward. To have arranged with the 
support of officials in an amicable manner for compensations 
for losses and injuries was certainly not looting. Sir Robert 
Hart holds no brief for the missionary in question. He 
deals with the situation in China as it presented itself to 
those onthe ground, not as it appeared to Mark Twain on 
the other side of the world. He says: “First and last, and 
all through, Dr. Ament did excellent work; and I am sure 
personal gain, personal profit and personal considerations, 
never weighed with him in the slightest. But he stood on 
delicate ground, and—it is easy to throw stones! To my 
mind it would have been better for missionaries to have 
left the righting of wrongs to those in authority. But the 
times were out of joint, everything was anomalous, and 
some one,evidently, had to go to the front;it was the need— 
the duty of the minute that had to be attended to, and per- 
haps the wonder is that there is not more to find fault 
with!” These words are a sufficient vindication of the 
victim of Mr. Clemens. They indicate that the terribly 
abused missionary did nothing more than protect himself 
and his people and his church’s interests in the readiest 
way that offered itself, and at a stage of affairs in which 
there was no time to await the unrolling of miles of 
military and civil red tape. Sir Robert Hart’s views upon 
this subject are worth more than the views of a train-load 
of Mark Twains. The views of Sir Robert Hart will 
reinstate Dr. Ament in the good estimation of many who 
thought that Mark Twain had all the facts. The views of 
Sir Robert Hart will also bring many people around to the 
conviction that it is not to the pen or mind of a humorist 
that we must lock for trustworthy history. Your humorist 
of the Mark Twain stripe must have a butt for his efforts, 
and there is no butt, for such a humorist, to be compared 
with a preacher. It is so easy to jibe at “the cloth,” don’t 
you know? 
“gt ot 
Blinders on Horses 

A PARAGRAPH in last week’s MIRROR, advocating the 
abandonment of blinders on horses, receives powerful 
approval in a letter to the London Saturday Review, which 
runs as follows: “Blinders cause great suffering. God 
has given horses eyes to see, and man, without thought, 
has half blinded them. The unsupported idea has been 
that blinders prevent shying, but horses are more likely to 
shy when half blinded than when they have full sight. 
As proof of my opinion, not one of the thousands of army 
horses has blinders, and giving you actual figures of each 
company, I have reports from the following railway com- 
panies: The Great Northern, London and Northwestern, 
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Great Central, 
South Coast, Great Eastern and Midland, who have now 
upward of 13,000 horses working without blinders, the 
North London Tramways 7,000, and carriers and others 
10,000: upward of 30,000. These horses are now working 
in London freed from torment, why not the rest? There is 
a consensus of opinion that horses look, work, and feed 
better without blinders, And I have not heard of one case 
of any inconvenience or of any satisfactory reason why 
blinders should be used.” Tothis Mr. George T. Angell 
adds, in a recent issue of Our Dumb Amimals, that blinders 
are not used in Russia at all, and that they were invented 
in England to cover up a defect in the eye of a valuable 


Great Western, London, Brighton and 


horse. 


st st 
The Trial at Buffalo 

WITH due respect for the state of public opinion, does 
it not look just a little as if the defense of Czolgosz is a 
good deal of a pretence? It has an air of perfunctoriness 
that is not pleasing. The form of a defence is in evidence, 
but the spirit seems lacking. The defendant has his rights, 
technically, but one wonders whether the spirit of the law 
is being followed to the extent that everything possible un- 
der the law is being done for him. Not-that the infamous 
Czolgosz matters, but some day some innocent man may 
suffer through the precedent set by the assassin’s trial. 
Unless the MIRROR is wrong in its apprehension of the 
spirit of the law of this land, the wretch at Buffalo is being 
tried in such a way asto make the machinery of his de- 
fence a practical contribution to his conviction. There is 
more than a little danger to popular rights in the proceed- 
ings at Buffalo, and when the silence sealed on all men’s 
lips in this case by the horror of the defendant’s deed shall 
have been broken, we shall have eminent lawyers saying 


just what this paper intimates here, to-day. 


The Work of Titans 

THE WORLD’s FAIR assumes such proportions it can- 
not longer be adequately written about as a general enter- 
prise. The many great sides to the undertaking are just 
beginning to be understood. The interest and the imagina- 
tion are appealed to from so many quarters that all one 
gathers is an impression of immensity. So various are the 
things, the big things, that are taking shape that hardly 
any one can see it whole, unless it be that big brained 
Director of Works, Isaac S. Taylor, who is gradually bring- 
ing the abstraction of the Fair down to the concrete. So 
many strong additions have been made to the higher work- 
ing forces ot the Exposition that even the dailies seem to 
fail to note them all sufficiently. The work of the individual 
members of the various local committees is likewise lost in 
the confusing totality. Every department seems coming 
along at equal pace and the ramifications of the work of the 
committees is exciting interest in the Fair all over the 
world. The stupendous extent and wonderfully varied 
character of the Exposition can hardly be realized by any- 
one. It’s like a battle. No one can grasp more than that 
which is right before him. It seems to the MIRROR that 
the daily papers of this city have not yet seized the idea 
of making their World’s Fair news interesting. They 
make no pretence of giving anything like a broad view of 
the enterprise or of making impressive presentations of 
special features. They are still strong on the photographs 
of the men who are inthe fore front of the work. Still, 
perhaps, the dailies are doing as well as could be expected, 
in the face of such a great undertaking. One thing, 
surely, we are beginning to perceive, and that is that there 
is no buncombe whatever inthe claim that the St. Louis 
World’s Fair will be the greatest and most original event 
of its kind that mankind has ever known. It is so big, 
even at this stage of the proceedings, that only a few of the 
strongest minds and bravest hearts in the directory can face 
the work and chances of the future without something of 
that sensation which assails one who looks down from an 
enormous height. The men in the World’s Fair Directory, 
the active men I mean, who will pull through to the end 
and come out unimpaired in vigor will be entitled to rank 
They are now in sucha press that 


among the Titans. 
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criticism cannot helpthem. There is nothing a true friend 
of the Fair can do but cheer them on, for they need it as 
they come to their Black Tower of frowning aspects 


innumerable. 


ee 
The Fears For Roosebelt 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT in the White House, is the same 
as Theodore Roosevelt in college or in camp. He is him- 
How much astray the world has gone that sucha 
course should be hailed as remarkable! The President is a 
man full, rounded and complete and without disguise. He 
is a democrat. His ruggedness is that of the republicanism 
of the ancient republics. The man in the street feels 
fellowship with Roosevelt, in no less degree than the 
Only those distrust Roosevelt who are not 
The time-servers fear his indepen- 
Tne cowards fear 
favoritism 


self. 


student feels it. 
what they would seem. 
The liars fear his frankness. 
his courage. The children of -Government 
dread his individualism. The red-tape brigade tremble at 
his directness. For everything for which such people 
distrust Theodore Roosevelt the people at large love him, 
se 


dence. 


Schley 

ADMIRAL SCHLEY appears to be up against a hard game. 
All signs show a decided trend of naval opinion against 
him. The testimony that seems to favor him is given 
grudgingly. Whether this be a prejudice existent prior to 
Santiago, or an antipathy developed since that battle, it is 
There is no doubt that the navy caste, speak- 
and an experienced 


hard to say. 
ing generally, is against Schley, 
gambler on form would be justified in betting three to one 
that “the applicant” will get the worst of the inquiry, 
because of the preponderating animosity of the testimony 
against him. Because navy men know their own business 
and are almost unanimous against Schley, many people 
accept their view as an expert verdict. That is not exactly 
good logic, but that is exactly the obstacle which Schley has 
to overcome in his effort for vindication, and there is no 
denying that it isa tremendous one. One cannot help 


feeling sorry for Schley. 
A Book Revibed 


Nor long since Mr. Theodore Dreiser wrote a novel, 
called “Sister Carrie,” containing a study of one character 
that was truly a masterpiece of revelation of the way in 


which a man goes down hill. The publishers, after the 


- book appeared, refused to advertise it or to push it in any 


way, because it was not calculated to the mental latitude 
and longitude of the Young Person. They ignored the few 
excellent notices the book received. The book fell almost 
dead. A few weeks ago a London reviewer came upon a 
copy of the book and wrote a review that gave the story 
high praise. That review found its way tothis country 
and the publishers wanted it at once. A new edition is to 
be issued. When it has appeared, and the discriminating 
public has had anopportunity to read the rather sordid 
story it will be found that in delineating the man Hu: stwood 
Theodore Dreiser has given to contemporary literature 
a character that is immensely strong in its pitiable, or 
rather contemptible, weakness. 


et 
The Hostile Senate 


THE United States Senate is lining up’against the recip- 
rocity policy outlined in McKinley’s Buffalo speech. This 
gives additional color to the belief that the United States 
Senate is largely a packed meeting against the people. If 
United States Senators were elected by the people direct, 
United States Senators would have more respect for public 
opinion, and less for the influences that control legisla- 
tures. : 
se 

A Strike’s Cost 

THE steel strike cost more money than we paid for the 
Philippines. The Steel Trust will some day get its money 
back. The men who struck will never get the money they 
lost while out. That is the story of every strike. The 
strikers lose—even if they win. The employer always gets 
rid of the conspicuous striker, in course of time. When a 
man goes out on strike he goes out to lose and the leaders 











who tell him otherwise tell him lies. And it’s the wome 
and children at home who bear the brunt of the sufferin; 


se 
Peary’s Game 


THERE’S a scandal connected with the disappearance o 
the medical man of Peary’s latest dash for the North Pole. 
ft’s about time that Peary’s polar expeditions be investiga- 
ted. They result in nothing but a newline of talk for 
more money from Peary. There is a big streak of fake in 
all the Peary business, and his graft appears to be almost 
as good as that of the late Keely of motor note. 
has done nothing tangible but play to the galleries and the 
people who really know something about polar exploration 
should find out what is his game. 


se 


Peary 


The Puny 
SENATOR WELLINGTON is not worth the breath and ink 
that are being expended upon him. No need to ostracize 
him. He has ostracized himself. 


se 
Fallen Prestige 


ENGLAND ordained that the Boer war should end almost 
two weeks ago, but the inconsiderate Boers continue to gather 
in prisoners and inflict defeats with a regularity that is al- 
The English army and the English people 
Even the enemies of 


most laughable. 
are made ridiculous by this war. 
England are beginning to bestow a contemptuous pity on 


her fallen prestige. 
Fe 
Champion Bounder 


Mr. JOHN W. GATES appears to hold undisputed title 
as champion bounder of the universe. Everything he does, 
in sport, in finance, in business is loud and raw and coarse. 
His conduct might be characterized by even harsher terms, 
but those will do. His reeent affair of the pearl necklace, 
in which he was caught dodging the customs regulations, is 
a case in point. He took his discovery as a good joke and 
made merry over it. Of all American money kings Gates 
is about the snidest, phoniest and least interesting since the 
days of Jim Fisk. 

st 
Insulting Grief 

Is it not about time that the special correspondents 
should stop the espionage upon the movements of the 
stricken lady at Canton, Ohio? Cannot grief have privacy? 
And is not the cheap sympathy of the accounts that-are 
sent forth daily about the lady’s actions an insult to that 
Uncle Fuller. 


grief? 
et st 


“IT IS GOD’S WILL!”* 





BY WALTER J. BLAKELY. 





The words came, softly sighing, from his lips 
of pain; 
And, as his fevered brow received the cooling breeze, 
He wondered if, in life, he e’er would stand again 
Among the eighty millions who, one day before, 
Acknowledged him their head from Ocean’s shore to shore. 


6< C) PEN the window wide that I may see the trees.” 


“Now everything is changed, the sunshine is all gone!” 
Prophetic words from him, beside whose fated bed 

Alike, in gloom, watched statesmen, soldiers, men of brawn, 
Devoted wife and friends, and all whom duty led 

To weep and pray for him that Providence might save 

A mighty Nation’s chieftain from the waiting grave. 


“It is God’s will, His way; His will, not ours, be done!” 
O pale and stricken wife, O mourning Nation, hear: 
Resigned, he can but know his earthly course is run, 
That soon a grieving world will bow before his bier. 

He knows a Christian soul no murd’rous hand can kill. 
“Good-bye, Good-bye to all, Good-bye, it is God’s will!” 


And yet Columbia stands all undismayed by fate, 

With brow serene, tho’ stern, her tear stains washed away. 
She knows full well that hands will guide the Ship of State 
As firmly as did he who is now lifeless clay. 

O may that Ship sail on through every rising storm 

To find, when night is past, a calm and shining morn! 





*Read before a memorial meeting of the Alumni of the St. 
Louis University, College Hall, September 18, 1901, 
































MISSOURI MISSOU. 


BY LITTE. 








gentleman not wholly unknown to politics, is now 
becoming a literary periodical. It cultivates the 
It contains in the last issue a real gem of poetry 
The grand old 


T HE esteemed Commoner, published by a distinguished 


muse. 
from the pen of Fred Emerson Brooks. 


State of Missouri has inspired Mr. Brooks to song, to song” 


that is suggestive of the limpid babblings of Missouri’s 
brooks, and at the same time fulfilled of the high transcen- 
dental tone of the great man whose name is second in the 
Emerson wrote poetry not half so 


poet’s triple cognomen. 
The strain of 


good as that of Mr. Fred Emerson Brooks. 
the verses which illuminate the seventh page of the latest 
issue of the Commoner is that of the same rapt spirit which 
moved Champ Clark to proclaim to Tammany Hall, some 
years ago, the grandeur of “imperial Missouri.” Missouri 
never before received such a tribute, one which so sweeps 
the heart and soul away out on limitless expanses of yearn- 
ing patriotism and v ertiginous imaginings. The song is one 
that clings to those who hear it. The refrain has a melan- 
choly tone in it, a sort of mournful note of beauty, like the 
cry of some lone, grieving bird in the night. The descrip- 
tions of the lines are marvels of the deep, strong, valiant 
stroke in speech. The poet disdained to ignore even the most 
sordid features of the State’s glory. The verse does the work 
of an immigration bureau in inviting all the world to come 
to this commonwealth. It can “feed all the rest” of the 
world, and it can “furnish them choice occupation.” The 
State is, at the same time, “the great thinking heart of the 
nation.” To be sure the “thinking heart” is somewhat of 
an anomaly in anatomy, to say nothing of ratiocination, but 
the poet asserts that “the great thinking heart of the 
nation” is right here, and what the poet says must go. 
There are times when the singer’s lines lack sequence and 
relationship, but those defects are only apparent. The 


great State cannot be drawn in detail. A few 
sketchy lines are drawn here and there and the 
imagination can fill in the rest, especially when it 


is stirred by the fine music of “Missouri Missou.” The 
great poem doubtless would have been lost to the world had 
it fallen into the editorial hands of another than the prose 
poet of the “cross of gold and crown of thorns.” Only the 
great mind of the editor of the Commoner was equal to 
It is, of course, true that the editor 
of the Commoner dearly loves Missouri. It is the greatest 
State that is found in the column of his supporters. It is 
the State of William Joel Stone, of Champ Clark, of Col. 
M. C. Wetmore, trust-busters all, and sixteen-to-oners from 
away back. It isthe State where the hosts of those who 
believe in the editor of the Commoner are most determined 
that the reorganizers of the Democratic party shall not get 
in their deadly work. It is the State that will save the 
Chicago platform in the next National Convention, if any- 
thing can save that great bill of rights. The gallant 
Colonel who edits the Commoner knows Missouri. He also 
knows poetry'when he sees it, and knowing it dares print it. 
It has been said that he is not a literary man, but those who 
say so forget that he quoted Ella Wheeler Wilcox in his 
great book, “The First Battle.” We are not surprised, 
therefore, that he should be glad to hail with delight and 
give publicity to such a gem as “Missouri Missou.” But 
why linger longer in approaching the masterpiece itself. 
Let us hasten to absorb it in its satisfying, felicifying total- 
ity, this lyric of matchless measures and haunting music. 
Here it is: 


printing such an ode. 


Missouri, Missou, 
We’re enamored of you, 

The great thinking heart of the nation. 
You could feed all the rest 
Without being pressed 

And furnish them choice occupation. 
You have ready at hand 
All we mortals demand, 

With a sky of such radiant blue, 

Thy children here dwelling. 
Can never cease telling 
Thy glory, Missouri, Missou! 
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Missouri, Missou, 
We’re enamored of you— 

Thy soil like the great rolling billows, 
Where the harvest lays down 
Her corn-tassel crown, 

With her grain tresses spread on the pillows. 
Thy daughters are fair, 
And thy sons will compare 

With the standards our ancestors knew; 
So rich, every acre 
Smiles back to her maker, 

Thy glory, Missouri, Missou! 


It is enough to keep the old 
political and 


Surely this is great song. 
State in line forevermore with the great 
literary ideals which are the inspiration of the splendid 
career of the editor of the Commoner. 


ee Ut 
ROME IN RECENT FICTION. 





BY DORA GREENWELL MCCHESNEY. 





stood forthin martial array to repel the Carthaginian 

invader, and that St. Peter in person awed the 
tameless spirit of Attila. There is, however, a latter-day 
invasion of the barbarians which has proved too strong for 
deities and saints in alliance—the novelist-with-a-purpose 
has taken possession of the Eternal City. 

The spectacle has an interest all its own, a pathetic, 
dramatic, and—shall it be confessed?—a distinctly humor- 
ous aspect. For the modern writer of romances, roused to 
zeal by the enthroned evil of the Seven Hills, has not 
tarried in his righteous indignation until that evil has 
actually flashed upon him in all its searing magnificence. 
He has not, like the great Protestant Reformer, been turned 
back on the Sacred Stair by an authentic and irresistible 
voice. Things are better managed in these labor-saving 
days, and no time is wasted in vague groping through 
Rome’s tremendous alternations of gloom and splendor in 
search of a fugitive divinity anda vanishing faith. Our 
literary Crusader of to-day goes to the World-City with a 
note-book open indeed for “local color,” but with his 
opinions already settled, packed comfortably in his port- 
manteau. Under such circumstances, the local color is 
obliging enough never to interfere with the opinion. 

It cannot, however, be an easy undertaking to write six 
hundred pages about Rome and to keep out Rome’s subtly 
pervasive atmosphere as completely as Mr. Hall Caine has 
done in “The Eternal City.” When Monsieur Zola brought 
his visionary young priest to the tribunal of the Vatican, 
he saw not the Vatican only, not alone the Leonine city 
where the carven Papal escutcheons still guard the moul- 
dering, massive reaches of wall enclosing so many mem- 
ories. The French novelist flung Rome bodily on his 
canvas, with a confusion of conflicting aspects, a painful 
oppressiveness and complexity not uncharacteristic of the 
city which he paints. The reader may sigh under the 
elaborate descriptions, the historic reminiscences, the social 
analyses which weight Monsieur Zola’s pages, but he can- 
not but confess that that is one method of conveying the 
sense of the place. For Rome itself leaves on some 
beholders the same impression of painful and bewildering 
magnitude, of an intricacy of ever-receding horizons. 
Rome past and present, Imperial and Papal; bygone con- 
flicts, heroic across idealizing distances, and their legacy of 
present problems, tragically devoid of the nobler elements 
of tragedy; all the immensity of greatness and decay is 
heaped together unsparingly. “The blood of Augustus,” 
that passion for imperial, external dominance which has 
tinged with its purple the dreams of all succeeding genera- 
tions, is there shown, still moving the latest-born Roman 
citizens to futile imitation of earlier achievements. And 
there, too, is revealed the later sterility of that soil which, 
though moved by its ancient impulse to bring forth great- 
ness, now, in the eyes of the observer, n’enfantait plus que 
des ruines—a phrase pregnant with finality. And so 
“Rome” ends with a sifting in of that dust which is indeed 
Rome’s symbol, almost Rome’s very self. 

English fiction affords no parallel to Zola’s book, any 
more than to the superb historical romances of Felix Dahn 
and Sienkiewicz. And yet many sides of a most many- 
sided subject have been touched in our late novels. Chiefly, 
it appears, the present social and political questions have 
preoccupied our writers, and old Rome has been sketched 
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in as a background or almost wholly ignored. In “Eleanor” 
we see the city for the most part from a distance, as the 
characters of the book might have looked towards it from 
their villa in the hills. And thus depicted, like the splen- 
did sunsets smouldering along the western sky, the sense 
of Rome and its significance are, perhaps, as well given as 
by a closer and more detailed survey. Indeed, throughout 
her Italian romance, Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s somewhat 
dogmatic and laborious pen has acquired a new reticence 
and a distinction most delightful. In the same way a very 
different artist, Dr. Barry, has, in his “Arden Massiter,” 
carried his Socialistic hero out of the actual arenaof Roman 
life away to the medizeval fastness in the Volscians, better 
fitted for a medizval drama of love, revenge, and the Evil 
Eye. Yet I, for my part, find in Father Barry’s book one 
passage which sweeps before the imagination a strange 
momentary pageant of past greatness and guilt. It is where 
the young Italian noble and his English friend watch the 
ensanguined sunset from the Janiculum, and Don Gaetano 
rhapsodizes on the motto of his house, Sangue lava Sangue, 
and its terrible aptness to the city of blood below them. 
The outburst might seem the merest rhetoric uttered on any 
other spot, but a pomp of expression appears natural to 
Rome, which has called forth in so many diverse writers a 
certain processional pomp of language. That temptation 
evidently did not assail Mr. Bagot, though in his “Casting 
of Nets” he takes his readers into Roman palaces and de- 
scribes St. Peter’s in its hour of triumphal ceremonial. His 
temperate style with its faintly cynical edge, the dry and 
definite light in which he regards objects so long haloed by 
mystic veneration, make the book somewhat of a relief to 
overstrained nerves. The fascination of the place he has 
not rendered, but then who would be unwise enough to look 
for the secret of that fascination among the social bicker- 
ings in the salons of the Blacks and Whites? Mr. Bagot 
knows his world, though perhaps he describes it with 
something of a parti pris, and if that world strikes us as 
circumscribed the very defect may be taken as a proof of 
the narrator’s faithfulness. The historic Rome is absent 
from his pages as from those of Monsieur Bourget’s “Cos- 
mopolis,” with its ironic study of a thoroughly mondaine 
society. 

Only one book has lately appeared which, to one reader 
at least, reveals something of another, truer Rome, the city 
which is eternal indeed, since it is builded in the dreams, 
the hopes, the memories of men. Besides Zola’s study of the 
actual Rome, in its slow crumbling and its feverish upbuild- 
ing, I would put in strange contrast a study of Rome mir- 
rored in an individual soul: Edward Hutton’s “Frederic 
Uvedale.” The Rome of that spiritual knight-errant, that 
seeker after the perfect way, is not and cannot be the 
material city. His is that Eternal City which for centuries 
ruled the imagination of the world, as for other earlier cen- 
turies the embattled city of the legionaries had ruled its 
subject nations. The phantom Rome has not been the less 
potent. “What is the Papacy?” wrote Hobbes in a memor- 
able phrase, “but the ghost of the Roman Empire, sitting 
crowned upon the grave thereof?” and what was the Holy 
Roman Empire but the long domination of a dream? The 
medizeval Emperors have passed with all the strength drawn 
from “barbaric” German elements and all the weakness 
begotten of their fancied heirship of the Czsars. But the 
Pope remains (it requires the genius of Mr. Hall Caine to 
regard, apparently, the one as the successor of the others), 
and those who have watched his white, spectral figure at 
the high altar in St. Peter’s are sometimes inclined to feel 
the phantasmal power unbroken. Mr. Hutton’s hero is 
born and bred a Roman Catholic and comes to Rome with 
the faith of a pilgrim, the ardors of a dedicated knight of 
the Church. What he finds and loses; how far he recon- 
ciles the city of scheming prelates with that other city of 
his quest; all the vibrations of a sensitive nature as finely 
realized as that of hisspiritual progenitor, “John Inglesant,” 
must be left to the reader of the book itself. 

I was chiefly concerned with the fact that Mr. Hutton 
indulged in few descriptions and that the atmosphere of 
Rome somehow disengaged itself from its pages. His is 
the method of suggestion which, after all, is the more con- 
vincing, the more inevitable. It is by that method that 
d’Annunzio, in a few words, sweeps over us the sense of 
the Campagna, inert, sterile, infinitely remote and majestic, 
before he turns away to vivisect those characters of his 
which are only fit, in Tourneur’s words, to be “put into the 
earth to be made clean.” It was by that method that Haw- 
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thorne made a grey, shattered column by Trajan’s Forum 
reveal the very mystery of the past. No, Mr. Hutton does 
not describe much, but he has felt the Campagna “littered 
with the monsters of old forgotten religions, full of the dead 
things of Paganism and Christianity, the bones of Saints, 
the mighty trunks of forgotten Gods,” and there, across its 
solitudes, has watched the unsubstantial dome: “a ship 
a-sail on the Campagna, the only living thing in all that 
distance, and even then alive but so half-heartedly.” And 
he has not failed amid the dust to perceive the perfume, to 
hint that sensuous side of Rome which is needed to com- 
plete the spell. Those green, still gardens where the 
cypresses lift above the ruins, those terraces where statues 
of the old gods dream in a sunny silence above grass jew- 
eled with cyclamen—I am not quite clear as to how “Fred- 
eric Uvedale” conveys the sense of them, environing” the 
spiritual seeker with half ironic sweetness. 

The book sets lovers of Rome to wandering in their own 
garden of memories, from which I return to a realization of 
duty and a pile of late fiction. Has not Rome, through all 
her unending ages, set us to demanding the impossible? I 
find myself looking for a Roman book as yet, I fear, un- 
written; one which should give us, perhaps, less of the 
Blacks and Whites and more of those glimpses, those fugi- 
tive impressions through which, as through that magical 
keyhole of Santa Maria in Aventina, all Rome is for an in- 
stant seen or divined. It is not in the great pageant, the 
extended view, that the truest revelation is always given. 
The stain of a scarlet poppy on the desolate roads of the 
Aventine, a branch of laurel or a heavy-headed rose gath- 
ered in passing in the Palace of Tiberius may tell more 
than much eloquence of what the spot has witnessed. All 
the past may be struck to life by the sight of the time-worn 
“Opus Alexandrinum” pavement in a restored church—how 
much more by one of the broken reliefs in the Via Appia, 
netted in bramble or convolvulus. In search of these stray 
half-revealings, I open Vernon Lee’s “Seeker of Pagan 
Perfection” in her volume of “Renaissance Studies and 
Fancies.” It is a very slight study, but one which the 
author of “Marius the Epicurean” might have been content 
to claim. Its interpretation of the effect of the vaguely- 
comprehended spirit of antiquity, in its consummate 
achievement and gloriously limited art, on the seeking pas- 
sion of the fifteenth-century artist, throws strange light on 
both worlds of which it treats. That sketch of the “Pictor 
Sacrilegus” is not merely a wonderful divination of that 
medizval Rome of which, alas! but a crumbling fragment 
remains, more alien, more distant from us than the Rome 
of the Republic. One sentence might serve as a key to all 
phases ot the city, even to the visionary “third Rome” of 
Mazzini. “They approached silently the city walls, solemn 
with their towers and gates, endless as it seemed, and en- 
closing, one felt vaguely, an endless, distant, invisible city.” 
For surely we all, uniess we be novelists with a theory, go 
dimly seeking some ideal, invisible city within the Walls of 
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CHICAGO’S NO-MAN’S-LAND. 





BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 





after thirty years of litigation, opera bouffe gov- 

ernment and burlesque warfare, has at last suc- 
ceeded in establishing his followers uponthe tract, worth 
$40,000,000, which he is trying to wrest from a dozen mil- 
lionaires of the Lake Shore Drive in Chicago. 

Captain Streeter’s claim to the disputed land dates back 
to a stormy night in the 70’s when, as skipper of a small 
lake steamer, he was wrecked off the north shore at a 
point which now marks the beginning of Lincoln Park 
drive and the fringe of Chicago’s most aristocratic 
neighborhood. The gallant captain stuck to his craft, even 
after it had foundered in fifteen feet of water, and when 
he sun arose the next morning he discovered that the fury 
of the waves had cast up around his wrecked vessel a 
sandbar that grew as the hours went by. Sitting upon the 
battered bridge of his castaway ship, he watched tke little 
island forming about him and as the east wind blew through 
his red whiskers, he whispered to it: 

“Behold Streeter island, an uncharted and hitherto un- 
It is mine and here I will set up my 
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discovered domain. 
lares and penates.” 
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The Captain, then as now, was resourceful, ambitious 
and cunning. Uponthe shaking jackstaf€ of his boat he 
hoisted the American flag, calling his drenched mariners 
about him and solemnly laying claim totheisland. Then 
he went down-town, got out some old federal scrip that had 
lain in his trunk since the close of the war, and posted off 
to Washington with a map of his island. He filed his 
claim and his soldier’s warrants and during Grover Cleve- 
land’s administration the Federal Land Commission allowed 
his title and inscribed it on the records at the Capitol. 

In the meantime Streeter’s island has grown apace. 
The mariners from his lost ship became squatters on the 
patch of sand that rose around the old hulk and as the years 
went by, the shores of the island not only advanced towards 
the mainland, but the shore accretions began to spread out- 
ward as in glad greeting of the new territory. Since then 
more than a hundred acres have been added tothe “Streeter 
tract” by the action of the waves and of the dump-carts. 
Millionaire property-owners along the Lake Shore, claim- 
ing riparian rights to the newly-formed shore, have had a 
score of legal bouts with the doughty captain. He claims 
that neither the City of Chicago nor the State of Illino‘s 
has jurisdiction over his “discovery,” for the reason that 
his soldier’s warrants to the land were allowed before either 
city or State had so much as surveyed the ground. His old 
ship and the shanties that sprang up around it have long 
since worn or washed away. The park police have until 
now succeeded in keeping him off the ground, and the rich 
claimants who oppose him have built a high, barbed fence 
about the tract. But Streeter is undismayed. Last year 
he made an armed descent upon the disputed land. With 
a small army of followers he landed during the night, dug 
trenches, hoisted the American flag, and bade defiance to 
his enemies. Riot calls were sent to every police station in 
town, and before noon nearly 1,000 policemen, twenty 
patrol wagons and fifty detectives had surrounded the 
Streeter redoubt. A number of shots were exchanged. 
Two spectators were wounded and a horse killed, and then 
the captain decided to surrender and stand trial for 
disorderly conduct. He was fined, but the object of his 
attempt, viz., to bring the case into the civil courts and 
establish his standing, was ignored and, of course, defeated. 

Two weeks ago a caravan containing a farmer and his 
family drove into the Streeter tract and pitched camp. 
Poor, unarmed and peaceable, the police didn’t know what 
to do with the invaders. Finally they decided that nobody 
had any jurisdiction over the supposed trespassers. Then 
Captain Streeter startled the enemy by declaring that the 
newcomers were Streeterites “who own property in the 
tract.” He pitched another tent alongside that of the first 
squatters and has held his ground ever since. The camp 
is in one of the park boulevards ceded to the State by the 
millionaire claimants. But none of the territory is included 
in the official surveys of the State, and the city admits it 
has no authority beyond the maintenance of peace and order 
in the neighborhood. 

Meanwhile Captain Streeter, who is small and red and 
freckled, cocks his <ld stove-pipe on the side of his head 
and grins: 

“Well, fellers, it’s your move.” 

The enemy, as Streeter calls them, is nonplussed. It 
looks as though the Captain had effected a peaceful inva- 
sion. He has held an election amongst his followers and 
they have founded what they call “The District of Lake 
Michigan”—a free State. But now the irrepressible 
Streeter has gone to Michigan to induce the Pottawattomies, 
a tribe of six hundred Indians, to come and settle “peacea- 
bly” on the tract. The Indians, too, have a claim, under 
an old treaty, for a narrow strip along the lake shore within 
the city limits of Chicago. The tribe is rich and intelli- 
gent. Sreeter is determined to have an alliance with 
them. 

During his thirty years of fighting for this strange 
claim, Streeter has had much financial backing from good 
business men, who seem to believe in the equity of his title. 
Good lawyers have given him advice and he has been living 
at first-rate hotels on the mere credit of his contentions. 
The whole affair has furnished the Chicago newspapers 
with a perennial fund of “funny stuff.” It reads like comic 
opera, but in one way and another Streeter has contrived 
to convince a lot of sane people that he is right and will 
win. His wife created quite a stir, some time ago, by 
claiming to be the mother of the Princess Chimay, and 
there is so much grotesquerie and picturesque uncertainty 





about the Captain and his wife that it is almost impossible 
to regard them seriously. 

There is no reason to doubt that Streeter may land on 
the shore of his tract, one of these mornings, with the 
whole tribe of Pottawattomies at his heels. He had a dozen 
of their chiefs here, last May, looking over the ground, and 
he told me a few days ago, in all earnestness, that he had 
the assurances of the Indians that they would take advan- 
tage of his hospitality and camp on the “promised land” till 
their own claims were allowed and settled. 

Visitors to Chicago and strangers, who have only read 
about the outlandish imbroglio, refuse to believe that it 
could exist in the second metropolis of the United States. 
They think that it is one of the jokes of the town, like the 
Heinegabubler, “the place where the tunnel caved in,” or 
“the explosion on the levee.” In effect it is a joke, but the 
facts remain a puzzle to the authorities and a source of con- 
tinuous profit to Streeter, with every indication that the 
situation will wax more acute and picturesque as Indians, 
squatters and vagrant boomers pitch their tents before the 
high and mighty walls of the Potter-Palmers, the McCor- 
micks and the Leiters. 

CuHIcaGo, Sept. 20th. 
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THE HONOLULU SCANDALS. 


BY FRANCIS A. HUTER. 





made complaint to the Attorney General of the 

United States that Federal Judge Humphreys had 
abused his power and authority, treated lawyers practicing 
before him with contempt and arrogance, and generally mis- 
behaved himself in his office. A request was also made 
that the offending judge be removed from the bench. The 
Attorney General made a searching investigation into the 
charges and the record of Judge Humphreys, but failed to 
find anything that deserved censure, or warranted an exercise 
of the power of removal. Mr. Knox, the Attorney General, 
declares that he is satisfied that Mr. Humphreys has 
met his “responsibilities with great courage and unques - 
tioned integrity.” The complaint was, therefore, dismissed. 

The investigation and hearing of the charges revealed 
an interesting and scandalous state of affairs in Honolulu. 
Some of the facts brought out would not look well in print. 
Political corruption seems to be flourishing in the islands, 
and, strange to say, some of the most prominent men in 
Honolulu are intimately associated with the disgusting state 
of affairs. It was the fault, or rather virtue, of Judge 
Humphreys, to try to redress and stamp out some of the 
most glaring abuses, which aroused the ire of the old aristo- 
cratic white regime of the Sandwich Islands, and inspired 
the effort to have the upright judge removed. Among the 
members of the Bar fined for contempt of court by Mr. 
Humphreys were L. A. Thurston, formerly Hawaiian 
Minister at Washington, and a son of Governor Dole. Both 
were punished on good and sufficient grounds. 

Mr. Humphreys is a native of Mississippi, thirty-two 
years old. His family connections are excellent, one of 
his relatives having been Governor of Mississippi during 
tke Civil War. About six years ago, he was stranded in 
Honolulu and began to practice law. Owing to his natural 
ability, strength and integrity of character, and pronounced 
aggressiveness he soon made a name for himself, and 
finally secured one of the appointments to the Federal 
bench. His path would undoubtedly have been smooth 
and pleasant but for his liberal ideas, and his persistence 
in fighting the old regime. The judge was in favor of the 
enactment of measures that would open the agricultural 
lands of the islands to settlement under the American 
homestead law. He proposed that the lands should not 
again be leased to the rich sugar planters, who have all 
along been the supreme lords and masters. Under the old 
Dole government, the crown lands were leased to the 
planters, who derived immense profits therefrom, and had 
things all her own way. The lands of the archipelago have 
been devoted to sugar planting to such an exclusive extent 
that half the garden-truck, fruits, eggs and cream have to 
be imported from the United States or other countries. 
Judge Humphrey antagonized this aristocratic, powerful 
element; he was opposed to the rule of an oligarchy, to 
Asiatic autocracy, and incurred no end of ill-will and petty 
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served to throw some lurid light upon the prostitutes’ 
stockade at Honolulu, which had become so notorious, and 
which was at last suppressed through the untiring efforts of 
Judge Humphreys, after an investigation by the Grand 
Jury. While some allowance is to be made for the fact that 
Honolulu is a seaport, in the middle of the Pacific{Ocean, it 
cannot be denied that some of the revelations in connection 
with this stockade are simply astounding. The stockade 
was purposely built for the harlots of Honolulu. The women 
assembled there, and were encouraged to ply their, 
yocation under direct State supervision, in open defiance of 
the laws. Many of the women were from Japan, and all 
of them lived the life of a slave. According to the testi- 
mony of Judge Humphreys, “these unfortunate creatures 
go to the stockade in the evening, and when they emerge, 
on the following morning, their male masters stand at the 
gate and take from them the money which has heen paid 
them.” 

As the Springfield ( Mass.) Republican says, “the internal 
troubles of Hawaii were not ended with annexation to the 
United States. The immigration of Americans to the 
islands has long since reached a standstill, while the pres- 
sure for the immigration of Japanese and Chinese becomes 
more acute every day. Economic forces continue to call 
for Oriental labor, regardless of American connection.” 
The native race is declining in numbers very rapidly; its 
members are victims of white civilization. Before many 
years, the Hawaiian islands will be in the undisputed con- 
trol of the white and yellow races. 
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THE CHARTER OF MANILA. 





TO BE GOVERNED LIKE THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, 





ting upin imperialist business in the Philippines 

may find something interesting in a few details con- 
cerning the charter that has been framed for the city of 
Manila, the capital of the Philippine archipelago.- 

The charter was printed inthe Manila Free American, 
of July 23d, and the Kansas City Star interprets the charter 
in a brief editorial. The charter indicates that it was 
deemed inadvisable to put the municipal government in the 
hands of the people and no elective officers were provided 
for. The framers of the charter evidently had in mind the 
form of government in the District of Columbia. 

It will be remembered that the City of Washington is 
merged in the District, and that since 1878 it has had an 
autocratic form of government, although in reality public 
opinion is more powerful there than in most cities. Execu- 
tive authority in the District is vested in three men, two of 
whom are civilians appointed by the President, and the 
third an engineer officer of high rank detailed by the Chief 
Executive. 

The Manila charter vests the authority in a municipal 
board of three members to be appointed by the Civil Gov- 
ernor, by and with the consent of the Philippine Commis- 
sion. This board has practically the same authority as the 
District Commissioners. Its members are absolute in their 
field, subject only to the limitations of Congressional ap- 
propriations, for Congress passes upon their requests for 
funds for city and District expenses. Stringent civil ser- 
vice rules exist in the District, although they have not been 
enacted into law. 

Under the Manila charter the heads of departments, 
their assistants and all superintendents are to be appointed 
at first by the Civil Governor, with the consent of the Com- 
missioner, but the municipal board may remove them. 
After the government is started all vacancies are to be 
filled by the board in accordance with the provisions of the 
civil service act. Subordinate employes are to be ap- 
pointed and removed by the heads of the departments, 
subject to the merit system rules. 

The Philippine Commission occupies much the same 
position toward the Manila board that Congress does 
toward the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. The 
board is to submit annual estimates to the Commission, and 
that body is to make the appropriations. In the District of 
Columbia the Federal government pays half the general ex- 
penses; in Manila 30 per cent of the expenses is to come 
from the insular treasury and the remaining 70 per cent 
from the revenues of the city. In return the city is to 
furnish the island government with the Ayuntamiento 
building for offices. The Manila board is both an execu- 
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tive and a legislative body. It is to exercise the functions 
of Mayor and Common Council. 

The workings of the government of Washington and 
the District of Columbia have been so satisfactory that 
there is ground to expect good results from a similar form 
in Manila. So long as the Civil Governor of the islands is 
an honest and able man the Philippine capital is assured of 
a government as efficient as the condition of the people will 
permit. . 
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AU-CLAIR DE LA LUNE. 


BY WILBUR UNDERWOOD. 





(For Félise, Countess von Moschzisker.) 


| N the light of the moon 





It is I, Pierrot, 

Who shudder and swoon 
Where the pale lilies blow; 
Like a ghost at the lock 

I rattle in dread, 

The halls, when I knock, 

Call out like the dead. 


In the light of the moon 
I send up my cry; 
O love come soon 
Or I sicken and die. 
My candle is dead 
And my fire grown cold. 
With a vast nameless dread 
I am stricken and old. 


In the light of the moon 
I call and implore: 
O love come soon 
To open the door; 
O’er my eyes creeps a gloom 
And faint grows my breath 
And the lilies’ perfume 
Is heavy with death. 


In the light of the moon 
I weep all in vain, 
And I shudder and swoon 
With the vagueness of pain; 
The faint stars are thinned 
In the grey of the sky, 
And I ask the kind wind 
And the wind whispers: die. 
eee 


THE NASTINESS OF PARIS. 





VISITING YANKEES RESPONSIBLE FOR IT. 





Frenchmen and Americans has recently been 

started by Jules Cambon, the French embassador 
to the United States, who made atrip home not long ago, 
and was so much impressed by what he saw in tke Paris 
streets, during the summer season, that he felt constrained 
to make an earnest protest against what seemed to him bad 
tendencies. He complained of the marked increase in the 
absinthe habit, and of the growing quantity of indecent 
pictures and cartoons to be seen in the public streets. Sen- 
ator Bérenger, another prominent Frenchman, who is at 
the head of the Society forthe Prevention of License in 
the Streets, promptly admitted the justice of M. Cambon’s 
censure, and said the police have of late put hardly any 
restrictions upon the exposure, in the central parts of 
Paris, of engravings and cards which offend decency. He 
declared that this evil is always at its worst during the sum- 
mer months, and that its unusual prevalence at this season 
is because it “springs up especially to meet the average 
foreigner’s conception of the gay capital.” Thousands of 
foreigners go to Paris every year for a short vacation, he 
adds naively, “intent on having a good time, and declaring 
their intention so loudly that the city takes on a particular 
hue for their benefit.” This view has been emphatically 
sustained by the pastor of a French Protestant church in 
Paris, who asser’s that Anglo-Saxon visitors are the 
foreigners most to blame in this matter, and Americans the 
worst offenders of all. He contends that the keepers of 
kiosks where quantities of “lurid photographs” are sold told 
him that Americans are their best customers, purchasing 
handfuls of vicious papers and cards, which they distribute 
widely in their own country. 


A N interesting discussion as to the public morals of 
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According to the New York Evening Post, striking 
testimony to the truth of all this has just been furnished by 
a member of the United States Congress. Representative 
Gillett, of the Springfield (Mass.) district, a man of high 
standing and proved independence, has been traveling for 
some weeks, with Speaker Henderson, of Iowa, in Eng- * 
land and on the Continent. In a recent letter he remarked 
that the shops, the hotels, and, above all, the class of 
amusement which we call “Frenchy,” and which Americans 
flock to Paris to see, seemed to him “artificial and made-to- 
order to meet the taste of American visitors.” He frankly 
admitted that “it’s no credit to us what they think our taste 
is,” and bluntly declared that he had been “thoroughly 
disgusted to see not only American men, but ladies, too, 
trying to be amused by sights which they would think both 
stupid and lowat home.” He added that it seemed to him 
as though “quite a proportion of the Parisians were en- 
gaged in exhibiting as their natural life and recreations a 
pretense of high spirits and risky abandon which was all 
affected, a constant bore to the participants, and only 
interesting and endurable to strangers so long as they are 
deceived into believing it is the custom of the country.” 
There is thus virtual agreement on the part of the French 
legislator, the American Congressman, and the French 
clergyman that foreign visitors, and particularly American 
tourists, are giving Paris a worse reputation than it de- 
serves—in fact, making the city worse in the summer 
months of their presence than it is during the rest of the 
year. The clergyman quoted clears the resident American 
colony of blame, pronouncing it exemplary, but he thinks 
it “impossible to deny that visiting Yankees do Paris far 
more harm than Paris does them.” 
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A MIDNIGHT BALLOON ASCENSION. 





BY GEORGE E. HALL. 





AEROSTATION.—M, Etienne Giraud, l’intrépide aéron- 
aute, et M. Georges Hall deSan-Francisco, partis de Paris 
dans le Rolla, ont atterri a Cézy, situé 45 kilométres de 
Joigny, aprés une traversée de dix heures assez mouve- 
mentée, quoique sans accident.—Le Figaro. 

& 
E had agreed, my companion and I, that I should 
\W call for him at his house, after dinner, not later 
than eleven o’clock. 

This athletic young Frenchman belongs to a small set 
of Parisian sportsmen, who have taken up “ballooning” as 
a pastime. 

After having exhausted all the sensations that are to be 
found in ordinary sports, even those of “automobiling” at a 
breakneck speed, the members of the “Aero Club” now 
seek in the air, where they indulge in all kinds of daring 
feats, the nerve-racking excitement that they have ceased 
to find on earth. 

I might add that these facts were but vaguely known to 
me before I had been introduced, by a mutual friend, to 
this nouveau siecle young sportsman, and had accepted his 
invitation to accompany him in his next aerial voyage. 

When we reached the vacant lot at the huge gas-works 
of Saint Denis, where our balloon was being inflated, I 
could not help feeling a bit alarmed at the sight of that 
little bubble—only a few hundred cubic metres—and the 
very small basket which weresoon to take us up into the air. 

All the ec/at, the ceremonial, and the emotional “good- 
bys” that usually accompany the “let her go!” of a balloon, 
were totally lacking when the “Rolla” left the earth. The 
start was effected in a quiet and business-like manner, 
and the act seemed so natural to the people who were help- 
ing us off, that their demeanor on this occasion had a bene- 
ficial and soothing effect upon my excited nerves. 

A few minutes after midnight, when the last little sacks 
of sand ballast had been hung out overthe edge of our 
wicker-basket, when a final glance had been given to the 
ropes, the net, the valve, etc.—with a careless au revoii 
from the foreman of the gas-works, and a parting joke 
from the cocher who had driven us there—the dark forms, 
whose hands were holding us down, silently stepped back, 
and with a gentle and graceful swing the “Rolla” started 
off on its sixth ascension. 

Had we taken with us another small sack of ballast, our 
balloon could not have left the earth. In other words, its 
ascensional force was almost balanced by the weight it was 
expected to carry. After rising about a hundred yards, 
and finding a trifle cooler current, which slightly condensed 
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the gas, the “Rolla” ceased to ascend. 
gentle breeze from the northwest, and began to cross 
Paris, a couple of hundred feet above the city. 

It would take the pen of Carlyle to describe our mys- 
terious flight over Paris at midnight. The impression was 
so startling that for an hour we never spoke above a 


We were met by a 


whisper. 

Owing to the increasing coolness of the atmosphere, 
our balloon had a slight, thought constant, tendency to 
descend. But we easily kept our altitude by occasionally 
throwing overboard a spoonful or two of ballast. 

After ascertaining that we would not come in contact 


' with the towers of Notre Dame or the sharp edges of the 


Eiffel Tower, we decided to keep the same distance, and 
let the breeze do the rest. 

At our feet Paris is breathing, like a monster with a 
million eyes. 

On the right, at the very top of Montmartre, and loom- 
ing upin the glow that surrounds it, stands the white 
basilica o£ the Sacred Heart, with its colossal marble statue 
of the Redeemer watching over the city. 

The great boulevards roll out in every direction like rib- 
bons of fire; we can hear, as we sail over them, the muffled 
rumbling of a thousand carriages, and we watch them as 
they dodge each other in their complicated course. 

A cry, acall, from time to time, reaches our ears; but 
the others are lost in the mighty silence above us. 

“There is the Opera,” whispers the owner, as he points 
to a square silhouette, bathed in a lake of electric light. 

I seem to have no fear, merely the sensation of relief 
that follows an irrevocable decision; with the feeling that 
we are tasting a forbidden fruit, breaking some divine and 
primeyal law. All our faculties are concentrated in our 
eyes, and they feast on this wonderful sight. 

“Those dark pits that dot the surface of Paris are gar- 
dens,” explain the owner, “innumerable private parks; 
and most Parisians live and die without ever suspecting 
their existence.” 

We cross the Place de la Bastille, soaring above the 
bronze column, with its proud little Victory, whose useless 
wings of metalseem childish and a bit ridiculous as we 
pass on. 

A long and purple fissure that cuts the city in twain 
marks the Seine, long before we reachit. The “Rolla” 
feels the cool current that rises above the waters. A few 
handfuls of sand thrown overboard, and we resume our 
former position. 

Our eyes are now accustomed to these weird and un- 
usual effects, and few details of the picture escape us. 
In the distance another bright spot, Bullier, the students’ 
ball, in the heart of the Latin quarter. That obscure mass 
beyond it must be the Luxembourg and its gardens. 

Here we leave the dome of the Panthéon on our right. 
Below us the lights are gradually thinning out; we are 
passing over the crowded /aubourgs, where thousands of 
poor and tired human beings are resting in their sleep. 

An ocean of and darkness silence opens up before us; 
we Sail into it. The breeze freshens, and the glowing 
blaze of Paris soon fades away in the distance. 

From now on the minutes drag, in the mysterious night 
that surrounds us, and every moment is heavy with 
anxiety; not a sound but the awful voice of everlasting 
silence. Those hours are endless, really hard to live, un- 
til at last the gray dawn steps out of the horizon. 

Nature begins to awaken, and, with the first gleam of 
daylight, slowly the world comes back to life. 

The first cry of a quail or the cackle of a pheasant is a 
delight to our ears. A dog barks and another howls. Lazy 
and sleepy peasants, leading huge oxen, drag themselves 
out of their farms, on their way toa hard day’s work in 
in the fields. The cocks crow lustily, and, in the distance, 
from the little town of Nemours, comes the melodious call 
of a bugle, arousing “Pitou,” the French “Tommy Atkins,” 
from his sleep. 

The sun drives away the soft gray mist that lingers on 
the meadows; a few shadows here and there still mark the 
wooded valleys; but they soon melt away, and a glorious 
summer morning, in the beautiful land of Burgundy, 
bursts upon us from every side. 

ae 

We are now close to the little hamlet of Uri, and the 
voice of a cuckoo-clock tells us the hour, as it pipes up 
in the breeze its five double notes. 

“The temperature is very even,” remarks the captain, 
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“and there is no danger of it rising or falling unexpectedly, 


at least for an hour or more. We might as well travel with 
the guide-rope, and skip along close to the earth.” 

He slips the line overboard and lowers it carefully to 
the ground. 

The guide-rope, though a mere cable, about two hun- 
dred feet in length, is a very delicate instrument, and, after 
the anchor, the most important accessory to a balloon. 
When in operation, one end of the rope is attached to the 
basket, and a quarter or a fifth of its length is allowed to 
drag on the surface of the earth, where it regulates auto- 
matically the air-ship’s aerostatic equilibrium. 

If the balloon has a tendency to fall, an additional por- 
tion of the guide-rope drops on the ground. Instantly the 
“Rolla” is relieved of that much weight, and soon resumes 
its former altitude. 

On the other hand, should the tendency be to rise, the 
extra amount of rope that it hauls up with it means for the 
“Rolla” a few pounds more to carry, and it gradually falls 
back to its original position. 

It has also the serious advantage of saving gas, and 
sand ballast as well. 

“That modest young fellow you met at dinner the other 
night,” remarks the captain, “uses the guide-rope with 
great success as part of the steering-gear of his new 
‘aeronef,’ the ‘Santos-Dumont V.’ We all expect to hear 
within a few weeks that Santos-Dumont has solved the 
great problem of aerial navigation.” 

The farmers, who can not understand this new method 
of locomotion, are all eager to tug at the guide-rope, think- 
ing we have decided to land. 

“Mais non! Laissez donc !” shouts the owner; “nous nous 
promenons tout simplement!” 

The children, who are playing scare-crow with the 
ravenous birds in the orchards, scream with astonishment 
and delight. An old woman folds her hands over her 
mouth like a megaphone and asks: 

“Ou diable allez-vous comme ¢aP” 

“A la lune!” 

“Ha! ha! Bon voyage 

A flock of sheep stampedes at the sight of our shadow 
moving upon the earth, and disappears in a cloud of dust. 

We glide peacefully over meadows and swamps, clearing 
hedges and trees, dragging the guide-rope behind us. As 
we pass over a lake in the park of an ideal country seat, we 
see the “Rolla” reflected in the clear waters below. 

Even at this moderate height, the farms look like chil- 
dren’s play-houses, with their ‘curly little lambs, their 
wooden horses, and painted cows; and as we approach a 
curve in the railroad track, a train of cars puffs by like a 
mechanical toy, and whistles a friendly salute. 

Here the captain calls my attention to a dark line of 
clouds in the northwest. 

Yesterday’s Herald predicted a depression within the 
next twenty-four hours—evidently a storm is creeping up 
behind us. But the same wind is driving us on, and we 
hope to keep out of its reach, even if we have to rise up in 
the heavens above it. 

“If our balloon obeys as it should, we will soon have 
some fun,” says the captain, as we reach the first trees of a 
thick forest. 

The “Rolla” is so sensitive that by merely hauling in a 
few yards of the guide-rope, we gently descend on the tops 
of the trees, lightly skipping from one to the other; we 
brush by an elm, a poplar, or an ash, and pick as we pass 
their fresh green leaves. 

This weird performance is fascinating beyond words. 
I have never heard of a “promenade” on the crest of a 
forest, and I wonder now and then if I am dreaming. 

Such accuracy of movement is only possible with a 
very small balloon, in the early hours of the day, and with 
a perfectly even temperature. Of course, it is always 
dangerous, as the slightest mistake would lead to a hope- 
less disaster. 

Suddenly, while crossing a deep ravine, the coolness of 
the air drags us down. The rocky banks of the torrent 
are upon us. 

I open my mouth to offer a mild objection, when a 
hatful of ballast goes overboard; we instantly shoot up in 
the air, and, before I can realize what has occurred, the 
barometer marks six and seven thousand feet. 


» 


**C’est d’en haut qu’on apprécie bien les choses humaines et il 
faut avoir passé sur les points élevés pour connaitre la petitesse 
de celles que nous voyons grandes.’’—A//. de Vigny. 





I shall never forget this first and sudden leap to such 
terrifying altitudes. I thought we would never stop rising, 
and stood breathless as I saw the earth leave us, sink in at 
the centre, and swell out at the horizon like a bowl. 

Which of us has not often followed with delighted eyes 
the majestic flight of the clouds, and longed for their liberty 
and the freedom of their voyages in the skies? 

Rolled in heavy masses by the winds-that drive them on, 
they move peacefully in the sunlight like a fleet of sombre 
ships with prows of solid gold. Now bunched together in 
small and graceful groups, thin and sleek like birds of 
passage, they fly swiftly with the breeze—iridescent and 
translucent, like huge opals picked from the treasures of 
heaven, or sparkling with immaculate candor, like the snow 
the winds harvest on the crest of inaccessible sierras and 
carry off on their invisible wings. 

They have seen, perhaps, in a single day, the countries 
and the homes we love, and cherish in remembrance or in 
hope. They have passed over spots that have beaten time 
to our happiest hours; they have looked down upon places 
that have witnessed our deepest sorrows. 

Up to their glittering realm we rise, and, cutting 
through the impalpable vapor, we reach the upper spheres 
of everlasting starlight and sunshine where begin the limits 
of the empyrean, that mysterious zone, visited only by the 
queen bee, once in her lifetime, on the day of her “nuptial 
flight.” 

The varied emotions of our trip above the clouds are 
simply superhuman, but the owner does not seem to enjoy 
them: 

“On ne s’amuse pas ici—descendons.” 

I know he is longing to play with the trees again; but 
before I can answer, the valve-rope is jerked, and we drop 
two or three thousand feet. 

Looking up through the open appendix, I can see the 
interior of the balloon, the valve-rope hanging in the 
centre, and watch the valve open and close at the top. 

We are now traveling with the wind at a speed of forty 
miles an hour, but we feelno motion whatever. The hills, 
the meadows, the hamlets, rush toward us in a mad race, 
as if driven by the mighty hand of God. 

The world looks like a painted atlas, with every little 
detail carefully marked. As I compare it with the military 
map in my hands, I can not tell which is the better of the 
two; and, moreover, at this altitude, they seem both the 
same size. 

The captain is throwing out ballast—quite a lot, it seems 
to me. But the barometer is still falling. Down we go, 
and in a moment we are close to earth again. Half a 
dozen peasants are harvesting in the grain-fields. 

“Captain! we are dead birds this time!” 

“Pas encore,” replies the owner, “but be sure before we 
touch ground to swing up on the hoop above you, or the 
shock might break your legs!” 

The advice is worth following. No sooner said than 
done, and the basket, after kicking off the top of a hay- 
stack, drops in the midst of the dumfounded farmers. 

Relieved for a second of its weight, the “Rolla” bounds 
ahead. More ballast flies out, and we are off on another 
trip to the clouds. 

Exposed, as it is, alternately to the burning rays of the 
sun and the numerous cool currents that we meet on our 
way, the “Rolla” soon becomes flighty and hard to control. 
A few minutes later we are not two hundred feet over the 
meadow. 

Another rise, without apparently any cause for it, and 
soon we are falling again; this time over the ancient city 
of Sens, with its beautiful cathedral in the centre, around 
which the quaint old houses are huddled, and held close 
together by a belt of green boulevards. 

As I wonder how we would look impaled on that sharp 
Gothic steeple, a dozen pounds of ballast sends us skyward 
like a rocket, 


sd 


It was not ten o’clock. We had traveled, by actual 
measurement on the map, two hundred and eighty kilo- 
meters. The heat was increasing rapidly and the sensitive 
bubble over our heads had become more erratic than ever. 
Down it would drop a few thousand feet, if a cloud hap- 
pened to darken the sun, and then up three or four thous- 
and, as soon as the cloud had passed on. 

This constant “bobbing” up and down at a terrific pace, 
added to the heat and lack of sleep, was gradually telling 
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on our nerves. Ten hours in a basket, under such circum- 
stances, is about as much as any ordinary man can stand. 
Without wasting any time in idle discussion, we decided to 
atterrir—in other words, to land, as soon as the necessary 
arrangements for this important operation had been com- 
pleted. 

The “Rolla” was then nine thousand feet; we had los 
the wind on our way up, and below, in the west, the storm 
was rapidly gaining on us. 

We had still four sacks of sand ballast of the nine we 
had taken up with us. Every knot that held them to the 
basket was carefully examined—a precaution of vital im- 
portance, as we would soon be above the clouds again if any 
of them escaped us in the varied incidents that might attend 
our descent. The lunch-basket and our coats were also 
securely fastened, and the anchor partly unlashed and made 
ready to be dropped. 

I held the barometer, with eyes glued upon its face, 
ready to call out our future altitudes. My companion, with 
the valve-rope in his right and the ballast-spoon within 
reach, was still gaxing earnestly at the fields inthe distance, 
where we hoped we might stand alive a few minutes later. 

Not a word had been spoken for some time, when the 
captain said: 

“Our landing, I think, will be a hard one—I dislike the 
way those trees are scattered beyond that narrow valley. 
We never should have allowed the storm to reach our heels 
—but it has to go now—’’ and his hand gives the valve- 
rope a long and a heavy pull. 

We can hear the gas sputter as it leaves the creaking 
silk. 

Instantly the barometer drops. 
final descent. 


We have started on our 
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The captain’s fondness for “valving” had set us falling 
again at an awful speed, and the sand he was throwing out 
was rising around the “Rolla” in little thin clouds, and 
dropping like hail on the silk above us. 

I looked down. The earth was rising! —rising to meet 
us, like a fabulous mother eager to receive her children in 
her outstretched arms. 





I stood hypnotized and cold, until called back to my ba- 
rometer. I saw that the captain’s teeth were set, but his 
eye was clear and serene. 

We now realize to its full extent the gravity of the situ- 
ation. 

The needle is jumping in my hands. “7wenty-two hun 
dred metres—twenty-one-fifty—iwenty-one—” The storm is 
not a mile behind us, and the heavy wind that precedes it, 
rolls in graceful waves over the wheat and barley fields. 

“ Seventeen hundred and fifty metres—seventeen hundred— 
sixteen hundred——” 

We are falling at an angle of thirty or forty degrees. 
Everything below us is moving at lightning speed. 

“ Twelve hundred and fifty—twelve hundred—eleven hundred 
metres——” 

My voice is slightly hoarse, but I call out the numbers 
as fast as I see them; and they follow each other in rapid 
succession. 

“Nine hundred—eight hundred and fifty—eight 


” 


hundred 
metres—— 

The sudden change of altitude makes us both very deaf; 
but I can Still hear the captain say: 

“Haul in the other sack of sand. We must keep up 
long enough to clear that forest and land in the field be- 
yond, this side of the large clump of trees.” 

The ballast is doing better work, and we are not falling 
quite so rapidly; but only half of the treacherous forest has 
been cleared. There is more and enough of it that stands 
threatening below us. 

“We shall never sail over it,” mutters the owner. 

At this moment we swing into a violent gale—forerunner 
of the storm behind us—the “Rolla” quivers in its net, 
seems to hesitate for a mere second, and bravely leaps 
ahead. 

“Too much of a good thing —— 
is roaring furiously. 

“Whatever happpens, don’t jump!” cries the captain. 

Of course, had I done so at any time, he would have 
shot upin the air ten or fifteen thousand feet. 

“ Attention! Voict le moment psychologique-——” 

Like a hawk swooping down on its prey, and with the 


” and above us the valve 


” 
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same graceful curve, the “Rolla” clears, with ten feet to 
spare, the crest of the last trees. 

We hear the guide-rope dragging in the branches. 

As quick as a flash the captain has the anchor over- 
board. 

But the gale is driving us on, and the iron teeth fail to 

bite the sod. 

We clutch at the hoop and the rigging above—and 
with a crash, the basket strikes the earth. 

The shock throws us back into it. 

The balloon bounds on several hundred feet, rolling 
like a huge football. We are dragged, tossed, bumped, 
and bruised. Everything in the basket is smashed to 
pieces, and the claret on the captain’s face looks like 
blood. 

I barely have time to disengage my neck from a couple 
of slender and wiry net-ropes that are doing their best to 
strangle me. 

A peasant, moving near by, hears our cries; he drops 
his scythe, and, kicking off his wooden shoes, tugs at the 
guide-rope lustily. 

The anchor has found a soft spot, suddenly the cable 
tightens, and our aerial trip is ended. 

By this time a few excited villagers have come to the 
rescue from the neighboring fields. 

As we crawl from unde: the tangled mass of net-work 
and rigging, a terrorized child falls in a fit at the sight of 
this unusual performance, rolling in the grass and scream- 
ing with fright. 

We are both rather pale and a bit weak in the knees; 
but, oh, the exquisite sensation to feel the good old earth 
under our feet again! 

A few steps away, “Rolla” lies panting in the sunshine. 

With every gust of wind he seems to exhale his life. 

His quivering form is sinking rapidly; we hear his 


_ heavy sighs and watch his quivering skin. 


The plucky little fellow makes another desperate effort 
to rise up to the spheres he has conquered; but his strength 
at last betrays him, and he falls back on the green—empty, 
motionless, dead. 

From the San Francisco Argonaut. 
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MUSIC. 


IN THE MATTER OF WORLD’S FAIR MUSIC. 


What kind of music will attract the most 
attention at the World’s Fair? Who is bes 
fitted for the position of musical director? 
Two knotty problems that confront the 
officers and directors of the Fair. 

The By-laws of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, through an oversight, fail to 
provide for music in any way, and when the 
omission was discovered it was too late to 
remedy it, so the energetic and resourceful 
Mr. John Schroers added this department to 
the work of the Educational Committee, of 
which he is chairman. However, as the 
work of this committee is already of appalling 
magnitude, Mr. Schroers suggests, in order 
that the subject shall have the time and at- 
tention required, a sub-committee be ap- 
pointed, to have full charge of the music. 

Of this committee Mr. George D. Mark- 
ham is undoubtedly the man for the place. 
For twenty years he has labored incessantly 
in the interest of music in St. Louis, and it 
is mainly due to his efforts that the Choral 
Symphony Society has managed to exist all 
these years. The men chosen to assist Mr. 
Markham will be selected from among 
prominent musicians and business men who 
have displayed active interest in the musical 
affairs of this city. The list embraces the 
names of E. R. Kroeger, Alfred Ernest, 
Alfred Robyn, George Vieh, A. I. Epstein, 
Victor Ehling, and the Messrs. Charles 
Wiggins, Frank Ridgely and Isaac Hedges. 

The choice of a director is the most 
important question that confronts this com- 
mittee. 

Candidates for the office there are many, 
from home and from abroad, in fact the flood 
of applications setting forth the qualifications 
of the applicants together with their ideas and 
plans for the music of the Fair is almost 
strenuous would-be 
programmes for 


bewildering. One 
director’s plans include 
every day of the six months of the fair and 

cover some sixty type-written pages of fools- 

cap. Most of the suggestions expressed 

by the candidates are visionary and imprac- 

ticable, some embracing planus of such 

magnitude that an enormous appropriation 

would be necessary to carry them out even 

in part. 

Here is a sample—one of the best— 
submitted by a prominent local musician: 

“The musical part of the World’s Fair 
scheme should occupy as exalted a position, 
artistically, as that of sculpture, painting or 
architecture. Such a plan will tend to com- 
mand for our Fair more respect trom the 
people of foreign lands than if the musical 
programme is merely on an ordinary level. 
To do this something far above the usual 
concert idea must be sought for. 

“Can the music of the World’s Fair be of 
such a nature as to attract the attention of 
people living in New York, Boston, London, 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Buda Pesth, Rome 
and St. Petersburg? The ordinary concert 
will not do that. Consequently something 
extraordinary must be done. [I would 
suggest therefore that as the leading attrac- 
tion, the great orchestras eacn be secured 
for a series of concerts. 

“In Europe there are Richter, Mottl, 
Weingartner, Richard Strauss, Nickisch, 
Mahler, Colonne and Henry Wood as well 
In America there are Gericke, 
Paur, Thomas, Damrosch, Herbert and 
Van der Stucken. The St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra may be used also for many 
concerts. Each of these may be engaged 
for two or three weeks, giving two superb 


as others. 
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performances per day. In connection with 
these the most conspicuous vocal and in- 
strumental artists of the world should be 
engaged. Then also, as additional features, 
great choral concerts should be given, the 
choruses to be composed principally of St. 
Louis singers. (The recent ill-fated Music 
Festival proves that a chorus of 700 voices 
could be raised with comparatively little 
difficulty.) Other choruses from Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Louisville, and other 
cities could be invited to participate. 

“Adequate money prizes should be offered 
to composers in Europe and America to 
send works, for competition, based upon the 
Louisiana Purchase idea. 

“Cantatas or symphonic poems treating of 
the poetical or historical nature of this sub- 
ject could be presented. JBesides the 
orchestral concerts a series of fine band 
concerts should be a daily feature. Organ 
recitals have proved an attraction at Chicago 
and Buffalo—these should also be arranged 
for.” 

Another, also a well known local musician, 
suggests that an imitation Bayreuth Opera 
house and, surroundings be built, Cosima 
Wagner be bribed to allow “Parsifal” to be 
performed, Siegfried Wagner to be imported 
to direct the work and the world’s greatest 
singers be employed to interpret it. 

Mr. Schroers mentions $300,000 as a 
possible appropriation and thinks the music 
should be made, in a measure, self-sustain- 
ing. However, if any plan so stupendous 
as those cited above should be carried out 
this sum would prove to be a mere bagatelle. 
Nothing less than a million dollars would 
answer. 

Various names are being mentioned in 
connection with the directorship. Some 
competent local men are on the list and the 
out-of-town men include a world renowned 
operatic impressario, the hustling proprietor 
of a popular-priced opera company, of some 
local fame, a prominent New York orches- 
tral conductor, and a leading New York 
critic and writer on musical topics. 

A. C. W. 


at 
THE BANDA ROSSA. 





A great band, a great leader. Nothing 
so good in its line has been heard here. 
Sorrentino has fine material in this organi- 
zation, and does wonderful things with it. 
The flexibility of this band of fifty is 
amazing. The quality of tone in the most 
strenuous forte passages is round, mellow 
and generally unbrazen, the intonation pure, 
the execution of florid passages remarkably 
clear—the clean, crisp, delicate staccato 
being especially remarkable. 

Sorrentino is a most discriminating leader. 
He makes his appeal to the musician in his 
Beethoven and caters to the purely popular 
taste in his own marches. 

The Adagio from the Sonate Pathetique 
brass-band-ized! A daring feat, but one 
accomplished with complete success by this 
remarkable .eader and his men. How he 
will conquer the “Supper of the Apostles” 
from “Parsifal,” remains to be seen, but, 
judging from what he has done, almost any- 
thing seems possible to this leader of the 
red band. 

One gratifying feature of this engagement 
of the Banda Bossa at the Odeon is that the 
people who have heard it, appreciated the 
fact that they were getting something 
unnusual from the very first number played 
Monday afternoon. The enthusiasm at 
every performance has been inspiring, and 
the attendance grows with each concert. 

Especially attractive and varied programs 
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are offered for this evening and at every 
concert of the week. To-night’s programme 
is on the popular order and includes "My 
Lady Lu” played as a trumpet solo by 
Signor Bottega. The startling Wagner 
programme will be given Friday night. 
Saturday afternoon a popular programme is 
promised, and Saturday night is to be 
French night, the numbers to consist 
principally of selections from the French 
composers. Sunday night the beautiful 
“Carmen” pot pouri which was the sensation 
of the firstevening concert will be repeated. 
et 
Mr. W.n. Walsh, founder of the Merrick 
Walsh & Phelps Jewelry Co., desires to in- 
form his friends that he is now connected 
with the J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile 
Club Building, 7th and Locust streets. 
ee 
PROVIDING HIMSELF WITH BUSINESS: 
“You run your automobile very fast through 
the streets,” said the friend to the doctor. 
“Yes,” replied the man of pills and bills; 
“®m always in a hurry to get there; and,be- 
sides, when times are a little dull, I can pick 
up a few cases on the way.”—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 
ee 
A very unique wedding gift, shown at 
J. Bolland Jewelry Co., in the Mercantile 
Club Building, at 7th and Locust streets, is 
an anniversary clock that runs 400 days with 
one winding. 


WHAT POMPADOUR READ. 





Pichot, who was among the purchasers of 
a lot of second-hand books at the Hotel 
Drouot, has discovered among them a 
catalogue of the library of Madame de 
Pompadour, and has presented this docu- 
ment to the Carnavalet museum, Paris. 

The list of books shows that all of Ma- 
dame de Pompadour’s tastes were not friv- 
olous, as among the items of books there 
were listed 266 works on theology, seventy- 
six on jurisprudence, 511 on science and 
art, 3,434 on fine letters and 4,892 books of 
history. 
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SOCIETY. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Garrison have come back 
rom the East. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Singer have returned from 
Excelsior Springs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Claflin Allen have re- 
turned from Denver. 

Mr. and Mrs. Corwin H. Spencer have returned 
home from a trip Kast. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard J. Boyle have returned 
to the city from Montana. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Blossom have returned 
from Fort Griswold, Conn. 

Mr. and Mrs. P. Taylor Bryan and family will 
return soon from the East. 

Mrs. Mary Hogan Ludlum has returned from a 
simmer sojourn in the West. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ben Kiseman, are in New York, 
on their return from Saratoga. 

Miss Emily Maffitt, who has been abroad the 
past year, returned to St. Louis. 

Mrs. Alexander Douglas, of 3837 Washington 
Boulevard, is still in Atlantic City. 

Mrs. D. A. January, of Westminster place, is 
home from the coast of Massachusetts. 

Mrs. J. W. Allison and Miss Frances Allison 

have returned from the Northern lakes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Battle and Mrs. G. W. 
Kimball have returned from Magnolia, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Cassidy have purchased 
a home on McPherson avenue just above Sarah. 

Mr. and Mrs, John H. Carroll have gone to 
New York, to remain until the middle of Octo- 
ber. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Knight have returned 
home from their summer outing at Estes Park, 
Col, 

Mrs. Mary Switzer and Miss Eugenia Switzer 
will return soon from Maplewood, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. Nicholls have re- 
turned home after a sojourn at Grand Haven, 
Mich. 

Mrs. Georgie Lee Cunningham, of 5272 Wash- 
ington Boulevard,has returned from the Colorado 
resorts, 

Miss Sidney Boyd and Mr. Joe Dickson have 
set Saturday, Nov. 30th, as the date of their 
marriage. 

Miss Julia Wright, now on the New England 
coast, will visit friends in Orange, N. J., until 
November. 

Mrs. Paul Brown, of Forest Park Boulevard, 
has been entertaining Miss Elizabeth Robertson 
of Mexico, Mo. 

Dr. and Mrs, Gamble with their family have 
returned from Kstes Park. Miss Lucy Matthews 
accompanied them, 

Mrs. Alexander De Menil and her son, Master 
George De Menil, have returned from their 
Northern Lake tour. 

Mr. and Mrs. James E. Fogg have re 
turned home, after having spent the summer at 
the Colorado resorts. 

Mr. and Mrs. George P. Jones, of Westminster 
Place, are entertaining their sister, Mrs. G. W. 
Toms, formerly of this city. 

Mr. and Mrs. George W. Parker, with their 
daughters, Misses Letitia and Gertrude Parker, 
have returned from Harbor Point. 

Mrs. Ernest.Hubbard has returned from Kagle 
River, Wis., accompanied by her sister, Mrs. 
Kaime, and her little son, Master Jim Kaine, 


Mr. and Mrs. Pierre Chouteau Scott have're-— 


turned from Europe, Mrs. Keller and Miss 
Lulu Keller, will remain in Paris for a while. 

Mrs. A. D. Scott, accompanied by Misses Mary 
Temple and May Scott and Miss Marion Ljind- 
say, will return this week from Wequetonsing. 

Mrs. Murray Carleton, accompanied by her 
children, has returned from Deer Park, Mary- 
land, Mrs. Jessie J. Carleton and her child have 
also returned, 

Among the early fall weddings will be that of 
Miss Marion Fry and Mr. Wallace Montaigu, 
which was to have taken place some time ago 
but was unavoidably postponed. 

Mesdames Rolla Billingslay, Simeon Ray, C. 
H. Filley, I. W. Morton, Eben Richards, F. R. 
Rice and Misses M. Filley, A. Morton and Lam- 
bert, have returned to New York from Europe. 

Mrs, F. B. Aglar, accompanied by fher sisters, 
Misses Mary, Susan Leigh and Ruth Slattery, 
will spend the winter in New York City. Miss 
Ruth Slattery will go to Morristown to College. 

Mrs. Moses Rumsey, of Portland Place, ac- 
companied by her daughters, Misses Elma and 
Queen Rumsey, and Mrs. Bryson Delavan of 
New York City has returned from Nantucket. 
Mrs, Delavan will remain for a visit of several 
weeks, 

The first reception of the season was that 
given last Friday by Mr. and Mrs, W. B, Homer, 
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of 4409 Morgan street, in honor of their twenty- 
fifth wedding anniversary and also the first an- 
niversary of the marriage of her daughter, Mrs. 
George Franklin Allen. 

Mr. and Mrs, L, Erlich have left the Park hotel 
and have gone to housekeeping at 4472 West 
Morgan Street. 

Miss Florence Rhodes, daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Rhodes, will be married on Monday, Oct. 
7th, to Mr. George Watson. The ceremony will 
be performed by Dr. Rhodes, at St. Mark’s 
English Lutheran Church, and will be a simple 
though pretty affair. Mrs. Terrell, formerly 
Miss Madge Rhodes, will attend her sister as 
matron of honor. 

The engagement is announced of Miss Flor- 
ence Newton and Mr. Lewis M. Rumsey. Miss 
Newton isthe daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. P. 
Newton, of 4156 Morgan street. Mr, Rumsey is 
the son of the late Lewis M. Rumsey. Mrs. 
Alexander Douglas isan aunt of Miss Newton 
and has frequently entertained in her honor. 
Miss Grace Priest will give a luncheon to-morrow 
afternoon in honor of Miss Newton. The guests 
will nearly all be Mary Institute girls. 

The marriage of Miss Daisy Pannill and Mr, 
Henry William Blodgett will take place on 
Thursday, Oct, 3rd, at the home of the uncle and 
aunt of the bride elect, Mr. and Mrs, Ferguson 
Meade, of Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Wells H. 
Blodgett, the father of the groom, will takea 
party of St. Louis friends on in his private car 
to be present at the ceremouy. Miss May 
Pannill will attend her sister as maid of honor, 
and Mr. Edward Collins, of New York, will 
accompany the groom as best man. The ushers 
will be Messrs. Willis Hinckley, Theodore 
Hinckley and Joseph Dickson, of St. Louis, and 
Clarke Rosecrantz. of Milwaukee. After a 
honeymoon tour the yonng couple will reside at 
3108 Pine, receiving their friends on Wednesdays 
in November. 

On Wednesday evening Miss Edith Franciscus 
was quietly married to Mr. Alvin B. Nichols. 
The ceremony was performed by Rev. Dr. Short, 
of St. Peter’s Church, at the home of the brother 
of the bride, Mr. J. M. Franciscus, Jr.. of 4371 
Laclede avenue. Miss Alby Watson was the 
maid of honor, and Mr. Tom Rodgers, best man. 
Owing to the recent death of Mr. William 
Nichols, the groom’s father, all arrangements 
were carried out as simply as possible, and only 
a small number of relatives and a few intimate 
friends were present. The bride was given 
away by her brother, Mr. J. M. Franciscus. 
After the wedding tour, Mr. and Mrs. Nichols 
will live at 4020 McPherson avenne. 


ee 


“It takes a rainy spell to show up a cheap 
shoe,” says a shoe dealer. “It can be spot- 
ted by an observer on a rainy day, though it 
may have come within an hour from the 
store. Watch the feet of people the next 
time it rains, and you can pick out the inex- 
pensive shoes. A cheap shoe always slips 
when the pavements are wet. Artificial 
stone pavements especially show them up. 
The sole of a cheap, common shoe is made 
of imitation leather, composed of pressed 
paper, and water softens it and makes the 
wearer slide along while walking. You can 
always tell a cheap shoe in this way.” You'll 
never get a shoe that will do any of these 
things at Swope’s. Swope’s sells no cheap 
shoes. Swope’s shoes are the best made, in 
fit, finish, durability. Swope’s is at 311 
North Broadway, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Ft 
MRS. KEPPEL’S BEAUTY. 


Mrs. George Keppel, the precent central 
figure at Newport, is a tall, rather strongly 
built woman inthe 30s. She hasa rather 
dull, white complexion, fine large, dark eyes 
and beautiful dark hair, although not a pro- 
nounced brunette. Her walk is a very 
graceful one, her carriage is dignified and 
her voice is the softly modulated one of the 
cultured English woman of to-day. She is, 
of course, always beautifully gowned and it 
is said first came into notice in English so- 
ciety as one of the best dressed of women. 
She does not compare, however, as a beauty 
with either Mrs. Langtry, the Countess of 
Warwick, or the Princess Henry of Pless. 
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SOCIETY’S RESORT. 





“St. Louis society is waking up and catching 
on. It isnow right in line with the New 
York fashion in the matter of patronizing the 
cafes. Faust’s of an evening is a gay 
spectacle. The swells will all be found 
there in their best finery listening to the ex- 
cellent music by Prof. Anton’s orchestra. 
The Sunday evening crowd is gorgeous. The 
help go out that evening. The family then 
turns out and dines at Faust’s on the best. 
There is no trouble. The service is perfect, 
the music entrancing and, above all, there is 
an atmosphere of camaraderie in the crowds. 
This scene, or that after a Monday or a 
Wednesday or Friday night at the theatre, 
is truly inspiring and cosmopolitan. Looking it 
over you feel that you’re among people that 
know how to live, that know how to stop short 
of that cheap Bohemianism which offends 
people of taste. Todrop into Faust’s while 
the crowds are there, the lights are lit, the 
orchestrais playing, the ladies and gentle- 
men are laughing and talking, is like dropping 
into Sherry’s or the Waldorf in New York. 
The people before you are the people who 
do things inthe town, the people who are 
not of the fossil age. They are people who 
want the newest thing and the best thing, 
as you’ll observe by their requests for music 
which nowhere else in this city has ever 
been heard of, much less heard. Faust’s is 
a charming place to dine. There’s some- 
thing easy about it, without there being any 
license. The place is just formal and just 
informal enough. The cuisine is famous 
the world around. The music is the best 
the West affords, and it draws the intelli- 
gent music lovers. Above everything else, 
however, Faust’s isthe placeto go. It is the 
resort of the fashionables, who are rejoiced 


that they have a place with the New York 
flavor to it right at home. Faust’s is the 
cosmopolite’s place in St. Louis, and no 
mistake. It begins to look as if those who 
want to be “in the social know” cannot 
secure the appearance of being there by any 
method more certain than frequenting 
Faust’s Sunday, Monday, Wednesday, Fri- 
day evenings, when the real toffs are in 
evidence. 

esi se Ft Ft 

LEGEND OF THE TRAILING SKIRT. 


A curious legend of the “trailing skirt” is 
recalled by a correspondent. When the 
first great glass house was built in Hyde 
Park Sir Joseph Paxton was asked how he 
intended to have the flooring swept and 
cleaned. He replied that no arrangements 
for this purpose were needed, as the ladies’ 
skirts would do all this, spaces being left 
between the planks expressly for this pur- 
pose, and the result proved the truth of his 


anticipations, little foreseen by the wearers. 
d et St 
Fine diamonds and other precious gems at 


lowest prices, at Mermod & Jaccard’s, 
Broadway, corner Locust. 





After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tae St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 
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AS PARISIANS SEE US 


come the inevitable accessory of American 
snobbism, like the cocktail or polo. 

To traverse the ocean, to stop in Paris, to 
visit the chateaus of the Loire, the museums 
of Italy, the race tracks of England, the 
watering places of Germany, the fiords of 
Norway, then to recross immediately the 
Atlantic in order not to miss the season of 

“When the straw hat, yellow shoes, like- Newport, such is the flying journey to 
wise the white duck trousers, make their ap- Which our neighbors from beyond the sea 


pearance on the boulevards; when the dusty consecrate each year some weeks and some 
thousands of dollars. 


And this voyage that we would think 
about ten years, and never make, they treat 
it like a sport which demands neither effort 
nervous, grows thin, laments and is aweary; °F reflection; it presents itself like a sim- 
when, at length, the hour of the great clos- Ple promenade for pleasure to the American 
ing having sounded by all the clocks, we Woman weary of the emotions of social life, 
as an ideal of repose tothe business man 
fatigued at increasing without cease his for- 
tune, and to the children, the excursion 
promised the o ther evening at table. 

At the beginning of June the exodus com- 


In an article in the Figaro with the sig- 
nificant title, “The Americans Who Pass,’ 
M. Rene Lie thus describes our country- 
men and countrywomen as they appear to 
him during their summer transmigration to 
his capital: 


and desolate avenues fall asleep even at the 
falling of the night, as in the majestic silence 
of an antique Roman way, and when the be- 
lated Parisian becomes taciturn, melancholy, 


think of fleeing the burning pavements for 
snowy altitudes and gelid coasts, Paris un- 
dergoes, almost without our knowing it, a 
curious metamorphosis. . . . It peoples it- 
self with new guests who arrive by bands, 


like the sea-birds, and alight one fine morn- M™ences. It prolongs itself even to the end 
ing on the poor languishing city, preparing of July. The millionaires naturally set the 
to fall asleep until the autumn. Curious ¢xample. It is sometimes Pierpont Morgan, 


the king of steel, accompanied by his 
charming daughter, who goes away from the 
theater of his financial exploits, in order to 
“makea cure” at Aix, or to assist at a man- 
is transformed; a breath of life and gayety ufacturers’ banquet in London; sometimes 
reanimates it. The footlights flash out, and it is William K. Vanderbilt, the railroad 
in this end-of-the-season decoration, which king, who comes to throw an eye on his rac- 
is just a little faded, a new spectacle offers ing stud at Poissy; sometimes Senator Clark, 
itself to our eyes. And what a spectacle! the copper king, haunted by the desire to 
Amusing, picturesque, instructive, of a de- embellish his residence at New York with 
licious and piquant psychology, it seduces, "ew objets d'art; sometimes Mr. Spreckles, 
sometimes it impassions like a romance of Sugar king, curious to study our refineries 
Balzac. Even better; one imagines him- On the sp»t; sometimes Mr. Armour, the 
self en voyage even before setting out. pork king. 

For all these kings with various titles Paris 
is the meeting place where they find one 
another each year at a certain epoch, and 
where they sow, according to some luxurious 
caprice, the dollars with which they know 
not what to do. 

Pierpont Morgan, after having recently 
bought a transatlantic line to Southampton, 
acquired the portrait of the Duchess of 
Devonshire, by Gainsborough, for a bagatelle 
of 300,000 francs. 

Mr. Clark has a preference for ancient 
tapestries and Louis XIV furniture. Messrs. 
Vanderbilt and Armour are having some 
automobiles constructed that they will ship 
to America. Mr Hearst, the millionaire 
director of three journals beyond the sea, 
prefers modern pictures. In short, each 
one of these kings, according to his taste, 
amuses himself while he is in Europe. They 
work also. 

From far as well as near they watch over 
their interests; they take an active part in 
the economical prosperity of their country 
without ever betraying by any change in 
their tranquil, indifferent expression the 
vast combinations which absorb their 
thoughts. And when they debark in the 
ports of Europe with their families, one 
would scarcely suspect that they have 
already stopped their cabins for the return. 
Nothing is forgotten; maids, nurses, tubs, 

“Watch them, regard their walk, their rackets, bicycles, photographic apparatus— 
attitudes, that limpid and enveloping glance, sometimes even the polo ponies. Never 


thing, in a day they have installed them- 
selves here as if they were at home; they 
have shaken our torporin awakening our 
curiosity, and immediately the Parisian scene 


“Enter, for example, at the hour of the 
tea, in one of those sumptuous halls which 
ornament our great hotels. The picture is 
charming; a host of fresh and laughing 
young girls, a host of blonde and beardless 
young men, flirt and chatter gayly, swaying 
to and fro in rocking chairs, while at the 
American bar opposite some gentlemen 
dressed entirely in gray or ‘havane,’ with 
yellow shoes, boating caps pulled over one 
ear and perched on vertigenous stools, sip 
cocktails or suck in strange drinks through 
the ends of long straws, dropping now and 
then foreign monosyllables, in that nasal and 
bugle-like voice similar to that of Coquelin 
on the stage. 


“At length, the night arrived, if you have 
a fancy to end the day in a restaurant of the 
Bois, you will find around little flower-decor- 
ated tables, under the brilliancy of rose 
lights, alla multitude of black coats and 
elegant toilets, around which sighs, dies away 
and laments the magic violin of the Tzigane, 
the resplendent Tzigane, red like his coat, 
with its gold frogs, his eye wandering, some- 
times drowned in the infinity of his dreams, 
sometimes hypnotized by the little gold purse 
which gleams against the whiteness of the 
tablecloth, by the side of the fai. 


“Who are these new guests who have ap- 
peared so suddenly all in a day? 


making, ‘call and examine our system. The best 
and easiest to learn. 
agement, 
and Friday. W.F 
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STRASSBERGER’S SoNSEBYATORY 





Southwest Branch—Corner of Grand and Cleveland Aves. 
Most Complete and Best Music School in the West. Established 1886. 


OPEN ALL YEAR, 30 Competent Teachers in All its Branches, O/PLOMAS 
DAY AND NIGHT. Gkvaienune eaek. AWARDED. 


Deportment and Dancing Academy reopens September 25th—at 2200 St. Louis Ave. 


Beethoven Conservatory of Music. 


ESTABLISHED 1871. 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT. 


BROTHERS EPSTEIN, 
2301 Locust Street, St Louis, Mo. 


THE WEST END HOTEL, 


Vandeventer Avenue and Belle Place, 


Absolutely Fire-Proof. .* Strictly High Class. . Both Plans, 





Send for Catalogue to the 








FORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 


BOOKS ("225° | ROEDER'S BOOK STORE, 


found at 807 Norrw Fourtn Sr. 

















St. Louis School of Fine Arts 


Furnishes superior 
instruction in Draw- 
ing, Modeling, Paint- 
ing,Artistic Anatomy, 
Perspective, Composi- 
tion, Architectural 
and MechanicalDraw- 
ing,Decorative Design 
and Applied Art. 
Advancement of each 
student depends sole- 
ly on the degree of 
proficiency; all in- 
struction is indivia- 
ual. The Artists connec- 
ted with the school as 
teachers have received 
their training in the Art 
Schools of Europe. 








Brunette Complexion Powder 


is just the shade for a sun-browned com- 
plexion; absolutely pure, harmless and 





Students may enroll at any time. beneficial. Two other colors — pink and 
7 hite. Sample fr 
. ~ > a w . 5a ee, 
267rn Yrar Opens Sepr. 23, 1901. i hp ay a ng 


For illustrated circulars address 
ALSEY C. IVES, DrrReEcTor, 
St. Louis School of Fine Arts, St. Louis, Mo. 


M’DOWELL COLLEGE, 
1824 OLIVE ST. 
Ladies, before learning tailoring and fine dress- 











WRITERS, 
CORRESPONDENTS or 
REPORTERS 


Wanted everywhere. Stories, news, ideas, 
poems, illustrated articles, advance news- 


Under entirely new man- 
Evening classes, Tuesday, Wednesday 
HUNSTOCK, Manager. 





that clear simile which flies away in a light forgotten, either, is the little starred flag, 

gamut, that concise word, that sober, ener- precious, respected symbol, concealed in the 

getic gesture, ‘I know not what’ which does depths of the traveling bag between the 

not resemble us; the origin betrays itself tooth-brush and the check-book destined to 

clearly, indisputably. They are Americans.” evoke in foreign countries the image of the 
The trip to Europe, as they say, has be- absent country. 





drawings, photographs, unique articles, etc., 
etc., purchased. Articles revised and pre- 
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On Diamonds and Jewelry 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FOURTH STREET 


pared for publication. Books published- 
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fore sending articles, 
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FAUST & SONS. 
Oyster and Restaurant Co. 


Delmar Garden. 

Fulton Market, 4 12-414-416 Elm Street. 
Wholesale Department, 454-416 Elm Street. 
Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street 
Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. 
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Will Look Bright and Clean after Washing if You Use.... 


and Brainerd & Armstrong Wash Silks 


, Guaranteed Fast Colors. Beautiful and Continuous Lustre. 


Che Original and Only Genuine Wash Silkseee 


8@ USED by the BEST TEACHERS and ART SCHOOLS 
and Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere. vt vt 


Corticelli Knitting and Crochet Silk, superb and Unequaled. 


Corticelli Spool Silk, Longest, Strongest and Smoothest. The Best Dressmakers use and recommend it. 
QF Manufactured at the Greatest Silk Mills in the World. Spy 
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But that which attracts attention, that 
which fascinates, that which provokes re- 
flection, is the great trunks, the enormous 
basket trunks, whose covers of fawn 
colored leather or gray canvas bear, ranged 
in line, a half dozen initials, the name of a 
city and three flamboyant letters: U.S. A. 

They fill an entire wigon, those gigantic 
boxes; they encumber the hotel corridors, 
they arise in imposing pyramids on the tops 
of the omnibuses. Assuredly that is not 
the baggage for a voyage of six weeks. What 
can they contain? 

Nothing at all! They are destined to 
carry back to America the numerous pur- 
chases that “Madame” proposes to make in 
Europe. They arrive among us light, al- 
most empty; they set out again heavy, 
heavy to the point of overpowering the em- 
ployes of the railway, in spite of the lure of 
a royal tip. 

Let us not complain over it. The Ameri- 
can woman of taste instinctively knows how 
to appreciate the delicate art of Parisian 
fabrication, and she contributes largely to 
its prosperity. She leaves, also, in Paris, a 
good little fortune, with which we should 
know how to accommodate ourselves for our 


old days. 
ee 


Mr. Wm. Walsh, founder of the Merrick, 
Walsh & Phelps Jewelry Co, desires to in- 
‘orm his friends that he is now connected 
with the J. Bolland Jewelry Co, Mercantile 
Club Building, 7th and Locust streets. 

et et 
McKINLEY PICTURES. 





Another attractive feature has been added 
to the already delightful programme pre- 
sented at the Exposition, in the remarkably 
life-like moving pictures of our late Presi- 
dent. Among the most interesting views, 
and there are quite a number, are President 
McKinley reviewing the troops in Buffalo and 
a very realistic representation of the Presi- 
dent delivering his last speech, of September 
5, 1901. These are reproduced by the 
Mannograph, which is a great improvement 
over the Biograph and other moving picture 
machines, as it does away with that peculiar 
flickering that so dazzles and tires the eyes. 
Besides the tempo is slowed down to the 
action of the originals of the pictures. This 
gives a more life-like effect. Everyone 
should see these splerdid pictures. 

FS 
Society stationery, Mermod & Jaccard’s. 


TURNING THE TABLES. 


They had had a delightful summer to- 
gether; there was no. gainsaying it. But 
she had not taken him in a bit; he was pre- 
pared for her. He sized her up the moment 
he had met her out there at the golf tea, and 
he knew her for a flirt—a desperate one— 
and he was bound not to be one of her vic- 
tims; so although she smiled and led him on, 
he smiled, too, and followed, but always 
with his eyes open. She was an heiress— 
old Peter Harding’s, only child—and that 
was another reason why he knew she was 
only jollying him. What earthly use could 
she have for him? He was nobody’s heir 
and his salary was just precisely two thou- 
sand per annum. All the more reason why 
his eyes should be open and remainso. He 
was awfully tempted to fall in love with her, 
and several times during the season he was 
on the verge of doing so, but he pulled him- 
self up in time and reflected. Did he want 
to have his heart broken, and would it be 
pleasant to be laughed at? The young man 
ground his teeth. No; by jove! he would 
show her how a man could flirt, and prove 
to her that at last she had met a foeman 
worthy of her steel. So he went in for an 
exciting game. Every hand of hers was 
seen and gone one better, and had any one 
asked him he would have replied, yes; he 
was having the time of his life. But was he? 
Well, he couldn’t exactly say. When he 
was alone he was cross, out of sorts and ir- 
ritable. Flirting was such a_ congenial 
pastime that he was only comfortable when 
he was doing it. Ethel was a stunner; there 
was no getting around that, and of course it 
was deucedly nice fra fellow to be seen 
with such a stunner, and he was immensely 
proud of it; but, goodness, how it got on his 
nerves when he was alone! He had always 
disapproved of flirting girls and he was re- 
solved to show this one what a reprehensible 
thing it was and to punish her forit. She 
was always sweet and. amiable; so much the 
more reason for paying her off. Oh, it was 
going to be quite glorious by and by, when 
the last day came, to get ahead of her and 
to say it first, with coolness and with scorn, 
that he had only been flirting, andto let a 
girl see how it feels to be told such a thing! 
He did not doubt she had told-fifty men that 
same story, and he was the avenger of his 
sex. He was getting quite excited over it. 

The day before the last of his stay quite 
an interesting thing happened, which, to his 


mind, showed the girl more in her true 


colors than anything that had gone before. 
They were out in a small boat together on 
the lake when a squall came up and the boat 
threatened to capsize. Ethel was thorough- 
ly frightened, and finally, when it grew 
pitchy black and they were being tossed 
about like a cockleshell, she leaned over and 
laid her hand on his shoulder. “Guy,” she 
said, ina voice which he could tell was 
modulated, even above the lashing of the 
waves and the war of the wind, “these per- 
haps are my last words. I want to tell you, 
for fear you should never know, how much 
you have been to me allsummer. No one 
else has had so much as a corner in my 
thoughts. They have all been yours. My 
having the burden of wealth might prevent 
your speaking, soI have taken the initiative. 
But I have only spoken because these are 
the last words I shall ever speak on earth. I 
don’t want to die, Guy, without your know- 
ing. NowI have told you, let come what 
will!” 

Could art be greater? The ruling passion 
strong in death. He honestly believed she 
thought them her dying words, and he 
could not help marveling at the spirit of 
coquetry which kept up even to the end. 
Jove! had he not shown perspicacity when 
first he saw her at the golf tea? Talk about 
sirens! This girl could give them cards 
and spades. 

Nevertheless, he was able to let the little 
boat shift for herself long enough for him 
to place an arm about her waist—for the 
first time—and to taste of a pair of lips that 
were wetted with salt spray. “Ethel,” he 
said, in her own tone and spirit, “let us not 
die after this, but live!” 

Yet, heavens, how sweet it was! Even 
above the hurly-hurly he realized that, and 
it worked him up more than the squall had 
ever done. Pshaw; what nonsense! Was 
he going the way of the other fifty? He 
thought quickly of the lines: 

*‘How sad and bad and mad it was, 
But, then, how it was sweet.”’ 

—and he held off at once and returned to 
the management of the boat. The avenger 
of his sex must not fall a victim as the 
others had done. Then the squall passed 
and the sun came out once more, and all 
danger was past. Ethel was adorably 
sweet, but he saw through her and was pru- 
dent. She did not refer to her dying words 
again, but was very arch and piquante. 
He was biding the time for Ais last words. 





Look It Up 


In the Century Dictionary and you’ll 
find added to the word “gumption:” 
“One does not have gumption till one 
has been properly cheated.” 

We do most of our tailoring for 
persons of gumption—people who 
have trusted themselves too near the 
precipice of False Economy, and who 
can now appreciate true economy, as 
clothing made in the finest manner 
from selected fabrics, but at the same 
time sold at reasonable prices. 

We MAKE clothing—you know 
the kind—from your choice of our 
fabric exhibit—for you, to your 
measure, tor from $20 to $50; trou- 
sers from $5 to $15. 

Overcoats to order from $20 to $40. 


MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co. 
820 Olive St., Opp. Post Office, 


St. Louis. 








At length the great day came and he was 
as unnerved as though he were going to 
battle. Once or twice he found himself 
wishing it were not only flirting, and that 
this sort of thing was going to last indefinite- 
ly, but he pulled himself up with a round 
turn and told himself how foolish it was and 
what rare sport it would be to turn the 
tables! Nevertheless he needed a bracer 
before he could screw his courage to the 
sticking point. : 

She was out on the veranda when he 
arrived. The red striped awning was 
down, the wicker chairs were set about in 
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picturesque disorder, a little 
strewn with light literature was at her side, 
and she herself was a dream in yellow. She 
charming smile, and 


tabourette 


welcomed him with a 
he read “siren” from the pompadour of her 
hair to her dainty white shoes. 

"I’ve come .to say good-bye,” he began 
taking his seat in a red rocker. 

“Good-bye?” she faltered, looking quickly 
into his eyes. 

“Yes; the summer is over, you know. 

She pondered a moment. “I know that, 
but need that make it good-bye?” 

“Isn’t it usually so?” 

She answered this time without pondering: 

“I don’t know what it usually is.” 

He looked at her searchingly. 

“You tell it well, Miss Harding.” 

“Really, Mr. Bishop, I don’t understand 
you.” 

“Perhaps not. You see, heretofore the 
game has always been one-sided; you have 
had it all your own way. If you would per- 
mit a little slang I’d say you were up against 
something different this time.” 

She looked him over slowly. 


% 


“I suppose you really mean something, . 


Mr. Bishop?” 

“I suppose I really do, Miss Harding.” 

“Perhaps you will be good enough to 
explain?” 

“I have your permission?” 

She nodded. 

“Well, then,” he arose and bowed to the 
ground, as one might to a queen or an em- 
press, “I want to tell you, Miss Harding, 
that I have only been flirting with you. I 
have led yout on by all the wiles possible. 
The walks, the drives, the sails were all 
planned beforehand, as so many snares. All 
the pretty little speeches made in the moon- 
light and beneath the stars were indeed 
sweet nothings. I did not mean a word of 
what I said. I have been a summer man 
from first to last. "When you thought I was 
being taken in by your charms and graces I 
I was simply chaffing 
you and taking it lightly. It is such rare 
sport to string a person. I knew a moment 
of mad thrill in the boat yesterday, but even 
that was a jolly, and was but a part of the 
game. I might almost say I got up that 
squall myself. Now, these are my last 
words. I don’t want to die without you 
hearing them, and now that they are said I 
may as well take my departure. Thank you 
so much fora pleasant summer—it has all 
been so awfully jolly—so good of you to give 
me such a nice time—good-bye—I trust I 
may see you some time in town?” 

He held out his hand and laughed in 
falsetto. But Ethel did not do quite as he 
expected. She simply arose and stood look- 
ing him over, as she had when he first be- 
gan. He could not help noticing that she 
had never looked so handsome. Then she 
turned deliberately and walked into the 
house, carefully closing the door after her. 

Guy told himself that his exaltation was 
great. 

He took the next train to town. 

He hunted up his pal and told him the 
whole story from beginning to end. The 
pal listened, puffing away at a briar pipe. 
When the tale was finished he took the pipe 
from his mouth and carefully emptied out 
the ashes. 

“Guy,” he said deliberately, “you’re a 
damn fool!” —The New Yorker. 

ee Ue 

Orange Citizen: “Did you say he had on 
his Sunday clothes? 

Newark Man: “Yes, he had on his golf 
suit.— Yonkers Statesman. 


was not in the least. 
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THEATRICALS. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. 


Ouida would have died a dozen deaths 
had she been compelled to witness the 
dramatization—God save the mark—of her 
immortal story, "Under Two Flags.” 
Ouida is quite a critic. She’d have nailed 
the thing in a holy minute as “flossy,” 
“punk,” “bum.” * 

It’s a charivari with scenery—that’s what 
the play is. It’s just about. the Havlin 
level,—as a play. In the name of Snar- 
leyow, the Dog Fiend, how can men, white 
men, educated men be induced to commit 
such violence upon old loved stories? It’s 
literary and dramatic Czolgoszery—that’s 
what it is. 

The scenery is good—-especially the scene 
overlocking the sea from the villa, and the 
simoon in the mountains, but the acting is 
such that it calls upon the sea to swallow it 
up, and the hills to fall upon it. ’Pon my 
word, “Under Two Flags” must have been 
dramatized under two jags in a boiler-yard. 

Yellowdrama! Well, I should say so, 
only more yellow than drama. And all the 
actors, with few exceptions, and all the 
actorines, again with exception, most strut- 
fully, pouter-pigeony, ventriloquially actori- 
ous. I believe that some of the worst 
actors, living or dead, are with this “Under 
Two Flags” company. And that means al- 
ways—to me—a most enjoyable show. If 
intensity’s your meat, here’s where you may 
gorge yourself. 

Miss Blanche Bates is the salvation of the 
show. She’s good; yes, she’s great. Her 
Cigarette is a classic. It has a fine finish in 
its fiery abandon. It has that hold-back 
effect that saves it from mere scene-eating. 
The enactment of the role is in every 
detail carried out ‘along clear-cut lines, 
and though Cigarette is perhaps, wicked 
she is never coarsely so. The rendition 
of that song at the end of which she faints 
is as fine athing of its kind as was ever 
put upon the stage. The daring, the deviltry, 
the suffering of the part are put before 
the audience with tremendous power. And 
yet there is nota thing in the scene that 
is offensive. Miss Bates so bears herself 
throughout the show. The Ouidaesque 
smutch is hardly noticeable in her. She is 
more girlthan vivandiere. There is nothing 
about her of the greasy sensuality of 
Carmen, for instance, and so, somehow, her 
love story appeals to you quite naturally, 
though you do wonder at her loving such a 
stick. Miss Bates is an artist. If it were 
not for what she avoids, the role would be 
unexpressibly coarse. It is this avoidance 
that makes the Bates’ Cigarette a classic. 
She has fire, but she doesn’t burn up. She 
has passion, but she suppresses the animality 
of it. She has nothing that makes you feel 
that you regret to see a woman enact the 
part. Whenever she is on the stage she 
dominates it by sheer power. The others 
are all dummies. She is the life of the 
play and she endears herself to the audience 
by her delicacy even in her abandonment. 

And that’s about all there is to say— 
except that Miss Bates’ horse is also a good 
actor. 


st 
TIM MURPHY. 


Mr. Tim Murphy is a good actor. He 
has a bad play. It is made up mostly of 
conversations between Mr. Tim Murphy and 
himself. These conversations and some 
others do not lead to anything in particular 
except a liking for Mr. Tim Murphy, and a 
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Our importations of Autumn Millinery have arrived and are 
The collection is one of unusual merit and in 
addition to exclusive models produced by special designers, we 
have on view creations of our own workroom, reflecting the 
most stylish and modern features of Fall Millinery, 


At Very Moderate Prices. 
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DRY GOODS COMPANY. 
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Millinery Exhibit. 


Paris, London and New York Styles. 
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pity that he doesn’t get a play that would 
enable him to act, instead of doing a sort of 
protracted chalk-talk. Mr. Murphy can act, 
because he does appreciate character, but 
Lord! Lord! the plays he do be having 
written for him. Can it be that he is 
unable to refuse any play submitted to him? 
It would seem so. You may go to the 
Century this week and enjoy Mr. Murphy 
and Miss Sherrod, but that’s all. You will 
leave with bitterness in your heart against 
the dramatist. And that’s not a good thing 
to take home with you from the theater. 
Now is it, honestly? Of course it isn’t. 
W. M. R. 
I I ad 
The St. Louis Fair which opens Mon- 
day, October 7, is to be the most attractive 
and brilliant one ever held. It will be more 
comprehensive, of greater magnitude and of 
broader character than ever before. 
Agricultural, horticultural, mechanical and 
manufactory displays are reported to be 
unequaled in the 41 years’ history of the 
Fair. Special attractions in amphitheatre 
and other diversions will combine to make 
this year’s Fair one of the most instructive 
and enjoyable. 
ee 
Man’s secret power: “In all my life,” 
she said, with a sigh, “I have seen only one 
man that I would care to “marry.” “Did he 
look like me?“ he carelessly asked. Then 
she flung herself into his arms, and wanted 
to know what secret power men possess that 
enables them to tell when they are loved.— 
Chicago Record-Herald. 
Fe Se 
Mr. Chas. A. Waugh, thirty years with the 
E. Jaccard Jewelry Co., has installed and is 
now in charge of an up-to-date stationery 
department at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mer- 
cantile Club Building, 7th and Locust street. 
et 
PEACHES AND MARSHMALLOWS. 


For the sake of variety during the peach 
season, try the combination of peaches and 
marshmallows. Do not peel the fruit, but 
instead wipe it so thoroughly with a towel 
that the objectionable part of the skin, the 
fuzziness, will be removed. Cut each 
peach into halves and remove the pit. In 
its place put a fresh marshmallow and re- 
unite the two halves, pressing them well 
together. Put the peaches thus prepared 
in the ice-box that they may be cold when 
served. 


r VS oS 
Chemical Cleaning Wor 


MILLS @& AVERILL, 
Broadway and Pine. 
BELL MAIN 2197. 
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KINLOCH B 517. 


Send a postal or telephone and we 
will call at your house for garments 
and return them to you promptly. 
Suits chemically cleaned and pressed, 
$2.00; trousers, 50c. Repairing and 
dyeing done at moderate charges. 


Full Dress Suits to Rent for $2.50. 
L. eee ed al 


HIRSCH’S 


HAIR DRESSING. 
3528 Olive St. 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Manicure Parlors, 











A major and surgeon of the army stationed 
inthe Philippines writes us that, recently, 
when the chief nurse of asmall base hospital 
in Southern Luzon was sent away, there was 
a great struggle among the five nurses re- 
maining for the vacant position, which 
meant a distinct increase in pay. Each one 
of the five came to the office of the surgeon 
in charge, to show cause why she should be 
appointed chief nurse, and why none of the 
others were entitled to that distinction. The 
young Solomon in charge was “up against 
it;” but gave the following decision: “Each 
one of you must write ona piece of paper 
her exact age, and send it sealed to me. 
The oldest woman will be made chief nurse.” 
There is still a vacancy as chief nurse ina 
small base hospital in Southern Luzon. 

et 


all remedies, and tor 
over sixty pears, MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SyRuP has been used by mothers for their chil- 
dren while teething. Are you disturbed at 
sight and broken of your rest by a sick child 
suffering and crying with pain ‘of Cutting 
Teeth? If so send at once and get a bottle of 
‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” for Children 
Teething. Its value is incalculable. It wil! re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. De- 
pend upon it mothers, there is no mistake about 
it. Itcures diarrhoea, regulates the Stomach 
and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, softens the 
Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives tone 
and energy to the whole system. ‘Mrs. Win- 
slow’s Soothing Syrup” for children teething is 
pleasant to the taste and is the prescription of 
one of the oldest and best female physicians 
and nurses in the United States, and is for sale 
by all druggists throughout the world. Price, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and asx for 
a WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyRuUP.” 1840- 
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“HOW TO COOK HUSBANDS.” 





A good many husbands are spoiled in the 
king,” says the author of the humorous 
“je volume, “How to Cook Husbands;” 
‘come women go about it as if their hus- 
bands were bladders, and blow them up. 
Others keep them constantly in hot water; 
others let them freeze by their carelessness 
and indifference. Some keep them in a 
stew by irritating ways and words. Others 
roast them. Some keep them in pickle all 
their lives. It cannot be supposed that hus- 
bands will be tender and good, managed in 
this way, but they are delicious when prop- 
erly treated. In selecting your husband you 
should not be guided by the silvery appear- 
ance, as in buying mackerel, or by the 
golden tint as if you wanted salmon. Be 
sure to select him yourself, as tastes differ. 
Do not go to the market for him, as the best 
are always brought to your door. It is far 
better to have none, unless you will patiently 
learn how to cook him. A preserving-kettle 
of the finest porcelain is the best, but if you 
have nothing but an earthenware pipkin, it 
will do, with care. See that the linen in 
which you wrap him is nicely washed and 
mended, with the required number of buttons 
and strings. Tie him in the kettle by a 
strong, silk cord called comfort, as the one 
called duty is apt to be weak. They are apt 
to fly out of the kettle, and be burned and 
crusty on the edges, since, like crabs and 
lobsters, you have to cook them while alive. 
Make a clear, steady fire out of love, 
neatness and cheerfulness. Set him 
as near this as seems to agree with 
him. If he sputters and fizzes, do not be 
anxious; some husbands do this until they 
are quite done. Add a little sugar in the 
form of what confectioners call kisses, but 
no vinegar or pepperon any account. A 
little spice improves him, but must be used 
with judgment. Do not stick any sharp in- 
struments into him to see if he is becoming 
tender. Stir him gently; watch the while 
lest he lie too flat or close to the kettle, and 
so become useless. You cannot fail to notice 
when he is done. If thus treated, you will 
find him very digestible, agreeing nicely 
with you and the children, and he will keep 
as long as you want, unless you become 

careless, and set him in too cold a place.” 

et 
FALL FANCIES. 





One of the most exquisite displays of mil- 
linery ever presented to St Louis’ aesthetic 
taste, is exhibited at Scruggs, Vander- 
voort and Barney’s. The daintily elegant, 
refined effects are the prevailing idea, rather 
than the gorgeous and dashing. The delicate 
sheering, intricate interweavings and braid- 
ings done in some of the hats are perfect 
specimens of millinery workmanship. Velvet 
autumn leaves of that beautiful Lalique 
shade, Russian sable, chenille and tiny 
ostrich tips are among the more popular 
trimmings. The cheap hats have been 
selected with special care. Some of them 
are very chic, jaunty—nor have they that 
common appearance so much abhorred by 
the woman of good taste. One really pretty, 
nobby creation was only $2.50. Something 
new in ornaments for the hair, and likely to 
become quite the vogue, is the jeweled rose, 

For handsome evening gowns are shown 
the most sumptuous designs in mousseline 
de soie, lace applique, while those of net 
foundation, beautifully broidered in chenille 
and spangled in steel and jet sequin, are 
quite beyond description. A silver and gold 
Persian pattern made into an eton jacket, 
set off with miniature jeweled buckles which 
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scintilated myriads of rainbow hues, was one 
of the most brilliantly dazzling. There is a 
bewildering array of other laces of which 
the old escurial and real Irish hand-crotcheted 
patterns are the handsomest. 

Something decidedly pretty in the way of 
evening wraps was a delicate shell pink, new 
“filagree” silk shawl, the border of which 
was of the softest of coque feathers. 

The Sorosis slipper which is now créating 
such a furore in London and Berlin is quite 
the newest, up-to-date, evening shoe in the 
market. Those in fancy black jet trim- 
mings bid fair to become most popular. 
Visitors are received so courteously and are 
so patiently shown through the beautifully 
decorated departments, that one is loth to 
leave this emporium of delicate artistry and 
charming sights. 

FS 
THE LADY OF THE DIVORCES. 





Oh, how absurd! Come let me see— 
Who am I now, and why? 
I wonder if I still am me, 
Or if ’tis only I? 
I thought that I was Mrs. Gay, 
It seems that I was wrong, 
Because the mean old judges say 
To Potts I still belong! 
Or I may still be Cleaver’s mate-—ah; that 
would be a shame! — 
I do not know just who I am, I cannot tell 
my name! 
I went to South Dakota for the breaking of 
my fetters, 
And now they may arrest me if I open my 
own letters. 


Now what if Smith should come along 
And claim admittance here, 
With Black and Brown and Weeks and 
Strong— 
Oh, dear! Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 
I wonder if I’m me or not— 
Alas! How canI know? 
I may be one the world forgot 
To think of, long ago! 
Another claims the name engraved upon my 
card—how mean! 
It’s not my husband’s manly arm, perhaps, 
on which I lean— 
Instead of living here at ease as dashing 
Mrs. Gay 
I may be just poor Mrs. Potts, the horrid 
judges say. 


Alas, the mix they've got us in, 
Those horrid men in gowns! 
It’s just a burning shame—a sin— 
To juggle up the Browns 
And Blacks and Smiths and all the rest, 
And bring confusion—I 
Know not upon whose manly breast 
My head should fondly lie! 
And, oh, when Gabriel blows his horn and 
calls my name aloud 
How shall I recognize myself in all that 
motely crowd? 
How shall I gather up the threads of all my 
broken fetters 
And haye my linen bear, at last, the right 
initial letters? 
Chicago Record-Herald. 
et 
A very unique wedding gift, shown at 
J. Bolland Jewelry Co., in the Mercantile 
Club Building, at 7th and Locust streets, is 
an anniversary clock that runs 400 days with 
one winding. 
eet 
Mrs. Gaswell—“The Czar of Russia now 
has four daughters.” Mr. Gaswell—“Oh, 
the dear little Czardines!”— Pittsburg 
Chronicle Telegraph. 
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FALL 


Fine and 
Plain Goods. 








5 Acres of 
Samples. 








STOCK. 





+5 Up-to-Date Styles. 


Prices Always the Lowest. 


Parlor, Library, Dining-Room 
and Hall Articles 








The Talk of the Shopping District 


Is Our 


Display of Italian Art Goods ! 





SPECIAL While They Last. 





50% Of 


REAL 
VALUES, 
































20 Mahogany Dressing 
ee 24x20 bev- 
eled French 
Plate...... $12.50 


40 Quartered 
Oak 
Dressers— 


full swell, 





34x28 





beveled | 
French plate | 


—price 

















| 50 Iron Beds, 


3 feet 6 inches wide.. $2.75 


| Also 50 BOOK CASES 
At Cut Prices. 
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“HUMPHREY’S CORNER.’’ 


We Especially Ask 


You to examine 


ppp ppp ppp ha bep pd bpbe bad babes dbase bebeal 


The tasteful, original 

Designs and high-grade 
novelties 

Shown in our 


Boys’ Department. 


Long-Pant Suits, 


$8.50 to $25.00 


Short-Pant Suits, 
$3.50 to $15.00 


See Show Window. 
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Established 1850. Telephone 1013 
THe OLD RBLIABLB. 


MATTHEWS’ 
DYE AND OLEANING WoRKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. ° 
814 OLive Sregar 


NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 

The Eternal City, Hall Caine, $1.20, Lazarre, 
Maude H. Catherwood, $1.20; Tristram of Blent, 
Anthony Hope, $1.20; Lady of Lynn, Sir Walter 
Besant, $1.20; The Potter and the Clay, Maude 
H. Peterson, $1.20; Capt. Ravenshaw, Robert N. 
Stephens, $1.20; Stringtown on the Pike, J. U. 
Lloyd, $1.20: Ktidorpha, J. U. Lloyd, $1.20; Books 
by mail, 10c extra. Also. a full line of paper 
novels and periodicals at 


JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive street. 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 





Money market conditions have improved 
considerably; there is a feeling that all 
danger of stringent interest rates is passed, 
but, notwithstanding this encouraging fea- 
ture, Wall street appears to be worried. 
The market has lost its former buoyancy; 
manipulation is very much in evidence, and 
suspicion is s‘alking around Trinity church. 
The changed state of affairs is ascribed to 
the treacherous action of some industrial 
stocks. Attention was called in these 
columns, last week, to some “sick” trust 
stocks. It was hinted that something was 
foul in Denmark. Events in the last few 
days have justified the words of caution. 
One of the weakest stocks in this group has 
been Amalgamated Copper, which dropped 
about sixteen points on the failure of the 
directors of the company to declare the 
regular dividend of 13g per cent and one- 
half per cent. extra for the last quarter of 
the fiscal year. It is intimated that the re- 
duction in the dividend is due to over-pro- 
duction and decreased consumption. Copper 
stocks, on this side of the Atlantic, are said 
to be largely in excess of those of last year 
at this time. Tbe officials of the company 
declare that the directors were compelled to 
pass the extra dividend of one-half per cent 
on account of the injunction of the court 
preventing the payment of dividends on 
Boston & Montana stock, which was re- 
cently absorbed by the Amalgamated Copper 
Co., and for which $75,000,000 of new 
stock of the latter company had been issued. 
Wall street professes to be skeptical about 
this explanation. Selling for short account 
has become fashionable, and 75 is now pre- 
dicted for Amalgamated Copper. Readers 
of the MIRROR have frequently been advised 
regarding the dangerous character of this 
stock, the mystery that surrounds the earn- 
ing capacity of the company and the inten- 
tions of the guiding clique. The Standard 
Oil crowd is in control of the copper shares, 
and this being the case, it does not look very 
safe to sell it short after such a big decline. 
Wall street veterans knowthat it is always a 
ticklish thing to go “short” of Rockefeller 
properties. 

Sugar certificates are selling ex-rights, 
the latter being quoted at about 5 to 5'4. It 
will be remembered that holders of both 
common and preferred were recently 
accorded the privilege of subscribing to 
$15,000,000 new preferred and common at 
100. Withthe addition to the capital stock, 
the total will be $45,000,000 of each class 
of shares. The common has been very 
weak in the past week. After it sold “ex- 
rights,” it declined to about 123, and pro- 
fessional traders are still hammering it. 
The end will be an unwieldy short interest, 
a scramble to cover, an old-fashioned squeeze 
and depleted bank-accounts. The bears 
have never been successful in their efforts 
to stampede the Havemeyer crowd. 

Traction stocks are quite popular with a 
certain class of daring operators. They are 
well and cleverly manipulated. Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit, after depreciating very rapidly 
on the publication of another disappointing 
annual statement, rallied to 69, in sympathy 
with Manhattan and Metropolitan Traction. 
Manhattan crossed 124, the highest price 
reached for quite a while, and is at this 
writing quoted at 123!4. There are many 
rampant bulls on this stock, who do not seem 
to grow tired of prophesying a rise to 150. 
Compared with other stocks of its kind, and 
in view of expanding earnings and the com- 
pletion of electrical equipment, Manhattan 
does seem attractive as a speculation, al- 





WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


ST. LOUIS. 





G. H. WALKER & CO,, 


310 N. Fourth St., New Stock Exchange Building. 


BONDS, STOCKS, GRAIN, COTTON. 


Members—New York Stock Exchange, 
St. Louis Stock Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


DEALERS IN 


Direct 
Private 
Wires. 


High Grade Investment Securities. 





JOHN F. BAUER. 


BAUER 


ESTABLISHED 1888. 


A. H. BAUER, 


BROS., 


STOCK AND BOND BROKERS, 


No. 312 N. Fourth Street, stock Exchange Bldg. 
Dealers in HIGH GRADE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. _ 
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H. Woop, President. 
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RICH’D B. BULLOCK, Vice-Prest. 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. - 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable 
in all parts of the world. 


W. E. BERGER, Cashier. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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though it may have a good many ups and 
downs during the nexttwomonths. Insiders 
are confidently asserting their belief that the 
dividend-rate will soon be increased. 

Late news from Germany has been gloomy 
and depressing. Many failures continue to 
be reported, and fears are entertained that 
money will work higher. However, the in- 
ference is warranted that the worst is over. 
Liquidation has been going on for a long 
time; dawn is always near when darkness is 
most intense. While German imports show 
a talling off, exports are slowly rising again, 
and first-class investment securities are in 
much better demand. The improvement 
would undoubtedly be accelerated by more 
cheerful news from South Africa. Both 
Germany and England are suffering severely 
from the prolongation of the ill-starred, un- 
necessary struggle, and, judging by late 
news of Boer successes, the end does not 
seem to be in sight. Of course, at this dis- 
tance it is hard to gauge the actual state of 
affairs in South Africa. Financial ‘authori- 
ties in London are still optimistic and look- 
ing for a speedy termination of the troubles. 
Their feelings of hope are, to some extent, 
warranted or confirmed by the persistent 
strength of British consols. 

Uncle Sage has once more broken his 
usual dignified silence by venturing the 
cheering prediction that prices will soon be 
rising again. Wall street does not, as a 
rule, pay much attention tothe close-fisted 
oracle of the Mills Building, notwithstanding 
the fact that Sage’s prophecies have fre- 

quently materialized. Some two years ago, 
he predicted that Missouri Pacific (then sell - 





McKnight, 


Who has for the past six years 
made the best Clothes in this city 
for the money, is now located in 
his new store, 


614 Olive Street. 


A complete line of Foreign Fab- 
rics always on hand. Persona! 
attention paid to every garment 
turned out. One trial will con- 
vince you. 


SUITS, $20.00 to $60.00. 
PANTS, $5.00 to $15.00. 














ing at 45) would advance to 100. Of course, 
everybody thought it proper to “copper” him 
by selling the stock short. After it had been 
sold to a stand-still, the screws were put on, 
and one unlucky bear after another fell by 
the wayside. Missouri Pacific, a few mon’ hs 
ago, sold at 124. So much for Sage’s pre- 
dictions. It will also be remembered that ‘ie 
made a few warning statements shortly |e- 
fore the upheaval of May the 9th last. ‘Tue 
late Sage interview certainly deserves some 
attention, even though one may not feel 0- 
clined to believe in. it or justified in acting 
upon it. 

The strength in Louisville & Nashville is 
causing a good deal of comment. It 5, 
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St. Louis Trust Co. 


‘ INTEREST ON DEPOSITS, 
' Safe Deposit Boxes $5.00 and Upward. 
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, Capital and Surplus, $5,000,000.9° : 





GUY P. BILLON, 


307 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


All securities bought and sold for cash, or carried on margin. Also 


loans negotiated, Real Estate and Securities, Municipal and Local 


Securities, Railroad Stocks and Bonds dealt in. 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 
Corrected for Tae Mirror by Guy P. Billon, 


TRUST STOCKS. 











stock and bond broker. 307 Olive street. 
: CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 





Coup.|When Due 


.| Quoted 











Pi operty (Cur.)6 
tenewal (Gld) a. 


“oe 3% 
“ “ q 
+6 “ 3% 
“a “ 3% 
“ st'r'g £100 4 
“ (Gid) 4 
“a 4 
“e ae 4 
“ “3.65 





“ - Aug. 1, 1918)102}4 —103%4 
Interest to seller. 
Total debt about..................... $ 18,856,277 
ASBCOBMNOE. 0s cssccns sxcscammemceioneenien $352,521,650 
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.| June 1, 1965] 10244 —103 
Aprill , 1905) 109 


July 1, 1918/ti1 —112 
Aug. 1, 1919]/104 —105 
June 2, 1920/104 —106 
Nov. 2, 1911/1007 —1C8 


—110 





ST. JOSEPH, MO.| 
vuaens pesca 





June, 





I I 
A.| Aug. 1. 1903/1044¢ —10534 
A.|Feb. 1, 1921)102 —104 
D 1920|104 —1C6 
.|Aprl 1, 1914 a4 —1C6 





































F. 
F. 
j.& 
A J 
" 4 5-20...; M. S.|Mar. 1, 02 —103 
“ 4 10-20..| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918/108 —105 
; 4 15-20..| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918}104 —105 
‘© Bacon M. S| Uch. 1, 1918/105 —106 
* 4 10-20..| J. D.|July 1, 1919/105 —107 
» 4 10-20. June 1, 1920/10 —106 
* BieoG J.J ‘July 1, 1921101 —103 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 
When 
Due. Price. 
Alton Bridge 5s ...... ..| 1913 | 75 —.80 
Carondelet Gas 6s... .-| 1902 |100 —102 
Century Building 1s ..| 1916 {105 —105% 
Century Balidiag 2d 6s. .| 1917 | -- —.60 
Commercial Building Ist.........) 1907 |101 —103 
Consolidated Coal 6s.......... wake 1911 | 95 —1°0 
Hydraulic Press Brick Ss 5-10) 1904 —101 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s 1st mrtg.....} 1928 |1043¢ —105 
Laclede Gas Ist 5s................:... 1919 }1¢8 -—109 
Merchants Bridge ist mortg 6s| 1929 {11534 —116 
Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s/ 1930 |113  —114% 
Mo. Kleetric Lt. 2d 6s............... 1921 |117 —1i9 
Missouri Edison 1st mortg 5s..| 1927 | 92% - 93% 
St. Louis Agri. & M. A. 1st 5s..; 1906 {100 —. 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s...... 1914 | 9 — 95 
St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s......... 1910 | 92 — 92 
St. Louis Exposition 1st 6s...... 1912 | 909 — 9A 
St. L. Troy and Eastern Ry. 6s| 1919 |10¢4%—105 
Union Dairy Ist 5s.................... 1901 |100 —101 
Union Trust Building 1st 6s.....; 1913 |1(0 —I1C4 
Union Trust Building 2d 6s......; 1908 | 75 — &0 
BANE STOCKS. 
Par ;Last Dividend 
val.| Per Cent. Price. 
American Exch../$*50/June ‘01, 8 SA|267 —262 
Boatmen’s.......... 100)/June'’0l, 8%SA/|224%4 -225% 
Bremen Sav........ 100|/Oct. 1901 6 SA|265 —270 
Continental........ 1C0|June '01, 84SA|242 -2°3 
Fourth National] 100|May ‘01,Sp.c.SA M _ 
Franklin...... ..... 100)/June ‘Ol, 4 SA/!77%........... 
German Savings) 100|/July 1901,6 SA|290 —292 
German-Amer....| 100) July 1901, 20 SA|750 
International .....| 100)/Sept. 1901 1% qy|!45 -—150 
Jefferson ...... -| 100] July 01, 3p.c SA/1*5 —180 
Lafayette...... ---| 100/July 1901, 5 SA|S25 —675 
Mechanics’ Nat..| 100/Oct. 1901, 2 qy|241 -—244 
Merch.-Laclede..| 100/Oct. 1901,14 qr/236 --24) 
Northwestern..... 100/ July 1901, 4 SAj130 —150 
Nat. Bank Com../ 100/Oct, 1901, 246 qy|/32L -322 
South Side ......... 100}May 1901, 8SA |...... —128 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk/ 100/Oct. 1901, 8 SA/139 —142 
Southern com...../ 100) July 1900, 8SA.../110 115 
State National...| 100/Oct. 1901 1% qr|!90 —195 
Third National...| 100/Oct. 1901, 13¢ qy|233 --234 
*Quoted 100 for par 





Par| Last Dividend 

val. Per Cent. | Price. 
Commonwealth..| 100) Forming. ........ 359 —360 
0 ee 100)June 01,S.A 3)296 —297 
Miss. Va............ 100)July '01, 2% qrj441  -442 
St. Louis... ........| 100/July 01, 2 qr.../343 - 350 
TE EE ons cncd MIN casas coceniccasie’canase 153 —155 
DIB Bsc.< . cccccccess 100) Nov.. 798.8, .-|373 —380 
Mercantil ¢.......... 1 100/Sept.’01 Mo 71c.[417 -48 





STREE1 RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS 





Price. 


Coupons. 








Cass Av. & F. G 









10-20s Ss. ..... J.&J. |1912)10244 —103 
Citizens’ 20s J. & J. {1907/1069 —111 
Jefferson Ave 1 = Se ere 

10s 5s...... ieiesauoubaie M. & N. 2/1905)105 —107 
Lindell 20s 5s........... F.& A. |1911/109 —108%4 
Comp. Heigts.U.D.6s} J.&J. {1913/116 —116% 

do Taylor Ave.6s.; J.& i 1913|/116 —116% 
Mo Ist Mtg 5s 5-10s,) M. & N. |1896/105 —1C6 
) >, ee TS | | ae eee eee 

do Ist Mtg. 6s 20s.| J. & D. /|1912) 98 —103 

do 2d Mtg. 7s.......... M. & N. {1902} 98 —103 
St. L. & H. St. L....... Monthly2p 100 —..... 

do ist 6s. ....... ont an 1925|103 — 

St. Louis ist 5s 5-20s} M.&N. |1910/1003% -101¥ 

do Baden-St.L.5s.| J.&J. {19 —103 
Ee Ii cxneara ccckical <<aganes Senrens= 95 — 98 

do Con. 5s....... Sodas F.& A. |1921/105 —i06 

do Cable & Wt..6s.; M. & N. |1914/117 —120 

do Merimac Rv. 6s} M. & N. |1916|/116 —116% 

eee SS ER EES eae 
Southern Ist 6s,...... M. & N. |1904/104 —106 

NE Fe IN cn cnns| >: saansnabaccinsens 1909|106 —I1C8 

do Gen. Mfg. 5s...... F. dA. |1916/107 —108 

pe 2° i J. & D. |1918}122 —123 
United Ry’s Pfd....... July '011%..) ..... 824u%- 823% 

vi * 4p.c. 50s is te 8944 — 893, 
is Tithe Treas | -sevccocecsenesess] <a 27 — 27% 











INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Par |Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent 


American Cent .| 25/July 1901 4 SA| 57% 58% 
MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 




















Par{ Last Dividend 
val.| Per Cent. Price. 
Am.Lin Oil Com.| 100) .............-.--. ---- 20 — 21 
Pfd... pros Rept. Se 1%... = —_ = 
Am.Car-Fdry Co July 1901 3....... - 
ss «pia 100| July 1901,134 qr. 85 — 86 
Bell Telephone...) 100| July 1901 2 qr....|'39_ -- -.-.---. 
Bonne Terre F. C| 100|May 96, 2........|. 4 ----------- 
Central Lead Co.| 100|July 1901, MO....|!25 —131 
Consol. Coal....... 100) July, 1901 1....... 18 — 20 
Doe Run Min. Go| 10|July 1901, 3% MO| 26 130 
GraniteBi-Metal,| 100) ........ ...-.... BES 292-295 
HydraulicP.B.Co} 100)June 1901, l..... — 9 
K. & T. Coal Co..} 100) Feb.,’89. 1........ 45 ~- 
Kennard Com.....| 100|feb. 1901 A.10.../103 —ii9 
Kennard Pfd...... 100| Feb.1901 SA33%.|102 —108 
LacledeGas,com| 100/Feb. 19012 p.c..| 91 — 93 
Laclede Gas, pf..| 100| June 1901 SA... . 102 -103 
Mo. Edison Pta.. 55 < ka caniig edichabes = - = 
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Mo. Edison com..| 100 

Nat. Stock Yards| 100|July’cl 1% qr./100 —101 
Schultz Belting.| 100|/July ‘Ol.qy 1%..| 95 —100 
SimmonsHdwCo| 100|Feb., 1901. 8 A/165 


immons do pf...| 100|Feb. 19C1,3SA/141 —143 
 mnaeeen fp {| 100|Mar. 19014 S.A./'39 —141 
St. Joseph L. €o. 10| May 1901 1% qy| 14% - 15% 
St. L. Brew Pfd...|£10|Jan.,’00,4p.c./47 —£48% 
St. L. Brew. Com| £10|Jan., 99 3p.c.|/43 —£4 


St. L. Cot. Comp} 100/Sept.,’94, 4....... § -- 25 
St. L. Exposit’n.| 100|Dec., ‘95, 2........ Z 
St.L. Transfer Co| 100) July 1901, 1 gr...| 72 — 75 

















Union Dairy....... 100)Heb., ’01, 144SA)|110 —115 
Wiggins Fer. Go. 100|July ’01, qr......|220 —2.5 
West’haus Brake| 50|/June 1901. 7%... |182 --184 

*¢ ~Coupler...... Consolidated....) 50 — 52 


however, based on well-known, solid facts. 
The earnings of the company are gaining 
largely from week to week; the total gross 
increase since July Ist, 1901, is in excess of 
$650,000. There is ample reason to look 
for an increase in the dividend next January. 
Compared with other stocks of its class, 
Louisville & Nashville is a bargain. South- 
ern Railway preferred sold at the highest 
prices ever recorded. Last Friday, it was 
quoted at 90, although it is still paying only 
4 percent per annum. The earnings are, 
however, sufficient to pay the full 5 per cent 
on the preferred and something on the com- 
mon. The latter displayed remarkable ac- 
tivity and rose to 3514, the highest price 
since last June, when it sold at 3534. News 
of a very important nature, affecting this 
property, is daily looked for. 

The bank statement, issued last Saturday, 
was in line with anticipation. The surplus 
gained more than $6,000,000, while loans 
showed a further good-sized contraction. 
This week’s statement is expected to make 
another favorable showing, as the United 
States treasury continues to buy bonds with 
a view to relieving the monetary situation. 
The National City Bank made the first en- 
gagement of gold for import by ordering 
$500,000 from Paris. The Bank of Eng- 
land, in order to prevent or diminish the 
efflux to the United States, has promptly 
raised the price of gold bars and eagles. 

Surface indications point towards a lower 
range of values, until matters have adjusted 
themselves properly. The cliques which 
supported the market, in the last three 
weeks, by buying stocks in large amounts 
after the Buffalo tragedy, seem to be en- 
gaged in distributing their purchases, and 
this will prevent bull activity for a few 
weeks to come. 

There is considerable misgiving and dis- 
trust about the position and intentions of the 
Standard Oil crowd, so far as stocks are 
concerned. 

ed 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 

Speculation on the local stock exchange is 
what brokers call “spotty.” Some stocks 
are strong, while others seem to be suffering 
from “that tired feeling.” The light-waisted 
bulls are still endeavoring to boost values 
further. The gambling spirit, and the 
character of buying, may be inferred from 
the daily record of sales. Sales of from 10 
to 25 shares predominate; it is not very often 
that some plunger buys 100 shares. How 
long the merry dance may or will continue 
is problematical. 

Street railway issues are a little more 
popular. There is an impression that the 
statement of the St. Louis Transit Co. for 
August will make a fine showing, and result 
in another bulge in the shares. Transit is 
now quoted at around 27, while United 
Railways preferred is firm at 8214 to 82}. 
The 4 per cent. bonds are unchanged at 
8936. 

Brewing Association 6s are on the down- 
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grade again. They may be bought at 947%. 
Somebody is evidently feeding them out in 
an unostentatious manner. 

Missouri-Edison preferred and common 
are a little lower, the former being 52 bid, 
55 asked, and the latter 174g bid, 183; 
asked. Laclede common continues dull at 
91. 

Missouri Trust is a little firmer, and now 
offered at 108. Mississippi Valley is a 
favorite, and 440 bid. Commonwealth has 
quieted down to some extent, andis now 
selling at 357. There is still a good deal of 
bull talk onit. New sticconitll is in de- 
mand at 417}¢, and 296 is bid for Lincoln 
Trust. 

Granite is lower, as could have been ex- 
pected. It is now offered at 2.87, with 
2.8216 bid. The bulls, who loaded up with 
the stock at higher prices, are anxiously 
waiting for more “good news from the mines,” 
to let them out without injury. They are 
laboring under the impression that they “got 
soaked” again. 

Bank clearances continue heavy. There 
is a large demand for funds from the country. 

Sterling exchange is a little firmer and quoted 
at 4.8546. 
ee et 

Mr. Chas A. Waugh, thirty years with the 
E. Jaccard Jewelry Co., has installed and: 
is now in charge of an up-to-date stationery 
department at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mer- 
cantile Club Building, 7th and Locust streets 

Fe 
DIAMONDS DEAR. 





Diamonds and distress are closely related 
in Paris just now. The Transvaal war has 
sent up the value of these precious stones 
considerably, and the demand has consider- 
ably slackened in consequence. This has 
led to the master cutting down the wages of 
those who work at the. preparation of the 
rough stones for the market, and a strike 
has resulted. This has already lasted 
eighteen weeks and many wives and famil- 
ies are in deep distress. he strike fund is 
nearly exhausted and an appeal is being 
made to fellow workmen in other trades for 


assistance. 
FF 


Solid gold watches, gold filled watches 
gun metal watches, nickel watches, chat- 
elaine watches for ladies, at Mermod & 
Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 










16,600 frs. 
Awarded at Paris 


QUINALAROCHE 


WINE CORDIAL 


Highest recommendations for cure of Poorness | 
of Blood, Stomach troubles and General ns / 











bility. Increases the appetite, strengthens 
the nerves and builds up the entire system. 
22 rue Drouot 
PARIS 
K. Fougera & Co. 
Agents, N.Y. 
















Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


REAL ESTATE 


DEPARTMENT 


Gives first-class attention to the Purchase and Sale of City Real 
Estate, to Making Loans, to the Collection of Rents, to Appraising 
Property, and to all such other matters entrusted to it. 
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DELMAR 


Beginning at 2:30 P. 


ADMISSION, Including Grand Stand, $1.00 


THROUGH CARS ON OLIVE STREET, SUBURBAN AND PAGE AVENUE LINES. 
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RACING=<<= 


RACE TRACK 








M., Rain or Shine. 

















THE STANDARD. 


THIS WEEK, 


THE JOLLY GRASS WIDOWS. 


NEXT WEEK, 


Knickerbocker Burlesquers. 





~ §T. LOUIS ENDORSES THE VER- 
DICT OF OTHER CITIES 
THAT THE 


BANDA ROSSA 


OF TPALY. 
Is The World’s Greatest 


MILITARY BAND. 


Fifty Musicians. E. Sorrentino, Conductor. 


ODEON, 
SEPTEMBER 23 to 29, Inclusive, 


Two Superb Concerts Daily. 
At 3 p. m. and 8:35 p. m. 
Matinees, 25c to all parts of the house. 
Evenings, 25c and 50c. Box Seats, 75c. 





wt CEN TURY-# 


THIS WEEK, 


Mr. Tim 
Murphy 


in Paul Wilstach’s 
play 


oA 
CAPITAL 
COMEDY” 


Wednesday and 


NEXT SUNDAY 


Chauncey 
Olcott 


in a new play 


Garrett 
« |O’Magh 








COMING ATTRACTIONS. 





“The Jolly Grass Widows,” at the Standard, 
this week, present two sensational burlesques 
and anumber of variety acts. There are some 
very clever performers among the latter. Carrie 
Fulton is the favorite ‘‘grass widow” of the 
burlesquers. The **Knickerbocker Burlesquers’’ 
are underlined for next week. 


ae 

Herbert Kelcey and Effie Shannon will present 
Martha Morton’s new play, ‘‘Her Lord 
Master,’ atthe Olympic, commencing Sunday 
evening, September 29. ‘This new production is 
as well chosen a vehicle, through which these 
stars may exploit their talents,as was Clyde 
Fitch’s ‘‘The Moth and the Flame.’’ ‘The stage 
settings, which the scenic artist; Mr. Homer 
Kmens, has patterned from Wolenhurst. a mag- 
nificent country place, near Denver, Colorado, 
are reputed to be unique and picturesque. Mr. 
Kelcey and Miss Shannon have always been 
well received here and will be this time. 


& 

Beginning Sunday evening, September 29, and 
continuing through the week, Mr. Chauncey 
Olcott, sweet singer, will present *‘Garrett 
O’Magh,” at the Century. The action of the 
play transpires in Ireland, in the year 1812, 
Historically ‘Garrett “O’Magh” should prove 
furniture, 


and 


quite entertaining. The costumes, 
properties and all accessories used are first- 
class. The play is full of eloquence, fight, 


humor, love and song. 





OLYMPIC 


NEXT SUNDAY 





THIS WEEK, 

SEPTEMBER 29, 
The 

| Kelcey-Shannon Co. 


| in Martha Morton’s 


Her Lord 


and 


Charles Frohman’s 
colossal New York 
production 


UNDER 


2 
FLAGS 


over 100 people in the 
Stage action including 


Blanche Bates. 
Wednesday and 
Saturday Matinees. 





PassED: Professor—“If a person in good 
health, but who imagined himself sick, 
should send for you, what would you do?” 


| Medical Student—“Give him something to 


an 
any 


make him sick, and then administer 
antidote.” Professor—“Don’t waste 
more time here; hang out your shingle.”— 
New York Weekly. 





“6 Us” EXPOSITION 


Open Every Week Day 9 a. m. to 10:30 p. m. 
1 —Famous Masterpieces by Rosa Bonheur, Murillo, Van 
In Art Galleries Dyck, Corot, Symmons, Owned and Loaned by St. 
Louisans. 

‘ —Four Band Concerts Daily by Seymour’s Famous Fifty— 

In Music Hall Massed Choruses or Solo Singers Nightly. : 
{ —Third Series Louisiana Purchase Living Pictures and Wood- 

In Coliseum ford’s Dog and Monkey Circus. 


Admission to All of the Above—Adults, 25c; Children under 12, 10c; under 
6, F 


, Free. 


Music Hall—admission 10c, children, 5c. Represent- 
ing the last public acts of our martyred President. 


William McKinley 


New Moving Pictures ™ 


Reviewing the Troops at the Stadium, 
Buffalo.—Delivering His Last Speech, 
Sept. 5, 1901.—The Mob Outside the 
Temple of Music After the President 
Was Shot, Sept. 6, 1901. 








The Forty-First Annual Great St. Louis Fair. 
The Grandest in the World. 
THE 


oncar ST. LOUIS FAIR 


Opens Monday, Sept. 7th. Closes Saturday, Sept. 12th. 


OFFICERS : 


C. A. TILLIES, President. VALLE REYBURN, Vice-President. 
JOHN HACHMEISTER, Secretary. JOSEPH E. MARTIN, Treasurer. 
WM. MATTHEWS, Sup’t Grounds. 


The Most Attractive and Brilliant Fair 


in its 41 years’ history. More Comprehensive, of Greater 
Magnitude and of Broader Character than ever before. 
A WORLD OF EXHIBITS!! Unequaled Displays in 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Machinery and Manufactures. 
Special Attractions in Amphitheatre and Mile Track— 
a whole show in themselves. 








ENTRIES AND SPACE FREE. 
One Fare Round Trip on All Railroads. 


Running Races on Mile Track during the Fair. 


Send for one of the New and Beautiful Catalogues. 


C. A. TILLES, President. JOHN HACHMEISTER, Secretary. 
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CRAWFORD’S 


New Goods for Fall Season of 1901. 


“St. Louis’ Greatest Store” is now making its Annual Fall Display of New Goods; Everything is Strictly New and Up-to- 
Date from top to bottom. Hundreds of Thousands of Dollars’ worth of Goods from the World’s Greatest Markets have 


atrived and are placed on sale at Remarkably Low Prices. 





Colored Dress Goods. 


Crawford’s are showing all that is new and stylish in 
Dress Fabrics this fall. Don’t think of buying your dress 
till you have seen the immense selection to be found here. 


54-inch All Pure Wool Homespun Mixtures, for skirts, 
in gray, castor, brown and blue, special value, yard....75c 
46-inch French Beira Cloth, one of the latest new 
weaves, comes in 40 colorings, specially recom- 
mended for its wearing quality, yard...............10 sss. 98C 


54-inch extra quality Colored French Twill Back 
Broadcloth, the best fabric and most complete line 





of colors ever shown, yard............ 98c 
36-inch All-Wool Satin Finished Covert Cloth, solid 
colors and mixtures; 38-inch All-Wool French 
Granite Cloth and 38-inch All-Wool Fine Quality 
Cheviot Serge, newest fall colors, all three lines, 


All-Wool and Silk and Wool Plain, Colored and 
Striped Waisting Cloths, an endless variety in the 
latest effects, both for street and evening wear, 
ON IE TI sinsineien ssnse sce noesnes cence from 25c to $1.25 


Millinery Department. 


SECOND FLOOR. 


We have the crowds. We have the stock. We have 
the correct idea on stylish hats. We have just what you 
want. We have the right prices and we can convince you 
of the above facts. 


Trimmed Hats, 200 to select from, all colors, styles; 





come early to avoid the Crowd............ses0:-ssessssee:------ $4.98 
Ready-to-Wear Hats, assorted colors and shapes, 
proper style for now to wear ....... Se aad eapaedahnnet souene $2.98 
Fancy Feathers, 12 inches long, in black, white—as 
RN NN Re a, sce ccacacaps ctnconevtnstonseons Hensee 10c 
Caps—150 assorted colors and styles Faillie Silk and 
SPRUE ——GI) 0 BOT onc esncnen senecsnainss sessesca gen senevess odncsoss onenssone 39c 


Silk Department. 


As usual Crawford’s have the cream of the market in 
the Silk line, and propose to sustain their reputation of 
selling only clean, up-to-date goods at the smallest margin 
of profit. 

Black Silk Peau de Soie, all silk, regular 85c quality......69c 

Black Satin Duchesse, regular 98c quality. This 
quality was purchased from a manufacturer who was 
forced to sell, and we propose to give our customers 


the benefit of the purchase.................s+00= Sceahaness ailebenanted 69c 
24-inch Black Satin Duchesse, all silk, worth $1.49 ....... 98c 
Colored Liberty Satin, pure silk, worth 75¢..........00--+:. 59C 





Flannels. 


Crawford’s stock is second to none here and 
the prices cannot be touched elsewhere. 


Heavy double-fleece Flannelettes, for 
underwear and nightgowns .................-.. 7 }g¢ 

Extra quality of English and Aannakeng 
Flannelettes, all shades and patterns... 10c 
Heavy Gray Underwear Wool Flannel | 
From 25c, 30c to 75¢ 

All-Wool Shirt Waist Flannel, solid col- 





ors, light and dark....... EE EDDO I gD Ieee 25c 
All colors of Plain French Flannels, best 

adality ........... ete Se. rene tise 50c and 60c 
Figured French Flannels, stripes, figures 

and Persian designs .................. 75c 
Embroidered Shirt Waist Flannel, solid 

ground with white bow knot.................... 85c 





FALL OPENING SALE OF 


Ribbons. 


Crawford’s low prices prevail in this 
department. 

This week some very choice lots will be 
offered at extra low prices to insure quick 
sale: All the finest qualities and the kinds 
now in demand for all purposes. 
3-inch Corded and Brocaded Taffetas, 

3-inch Corded and Lace Taffeta Plaids 

3-inch Pure Silk Satin and Gros Grain, 

that formerly sold at 15c, 20c and 25c 

yard—now, aid .......ccer.---2000-+ otaees LAN 
4-inch Striped Colored Satin ‘alee: 

5-inch Striped and Brocaded Taffeta 

and Satin Liberty, 64-inch Plain 

Double-face Satin—actually sold for 

45c, 65c and $1.25 yard—now, yard.....25c 
3-inch Black Satin-back Pure Silk Vel- 

vet Ribbon for millinery trimming— 

actually sold for 55c yard—now 

BORE ccnenu -onesent 





Men’s Furnishings. 


Five items in Men’s Shirts and Underwear 
at Special Prices. 


UNDERWEAR-Men’s medium-weight 
Natural Wool Shirts and Drawers, all 
SISOS, WOLD TEC, DOW: caceccccsersnoscose cnpersses 50c 

Men’s fine medium-weight Cashmere 
Shirts and Drawers, in natural and tan 
colors, Norfolk (New Brunswick) 
TREKS: «<125 x= she pRe nae ..$1.00 

Men’s ‘otek ine “All- Wool Shirts ona 
Drawers—these are seconds of a $2.00 
CAI ic ana snescaipaitre pojpasedonitt iuamaptaiglons -$1.25 

SHIRTS—Men’s Stiff Bosom Shirts, 
new Fall goods, fine selection of pat- 
terns, worth $1.00 and 75c. 

Special Price 75c and 59c 





Jacket and Suit Department. 


On Second Floor, the finest in the West, offers some stylish 

new garments at sensational prices. 

Read below: 

At $9.98—A special grand bargain in Ladies’ Tailor- 
Made Suits; colors gray, tan, castor and black; reg- 
ular price $15, up to $22.50, now..............00 niatiasaes $9.98 

At $6.50—Ladies’ Tan Castor and Black; New Style 
Winter-Weight Box Coat, made by the best man 
tailors; a regular $10.50 coat, for ......00. o....-. .ccseeseas $6.50 

At $12.50—A special bargain in Ladies’ swell, up-to- 
date fine Covert Cloth Raglan; colors tan, castor, 
Oxford and gray, some with velvet collars, some half 
lined; regular price $22.00, up to $22.50, our 


At $15.00—Special in Ladies’ 42-inch long Coats, 
made of the finest quality Kersey, lined with a fine, 
heavy satin, colors tan, castor and black; a bargain 
Ey PONG acai ceca ncete saetacctee: <6 Sicdepecesssessacetend $15.00 

At $5.98—Ladies’ Black Taffeta Silk Dress Skirt, 
flounce trimmed with narrow braid; a $9.75 skirt, 





At $3.25—Children’s Castor, Red, Tan and Blue 
Kersey Beaver Box Coats; a $5.98 coat, special......$3.25 
No extra charge for altering. 


Black Dress Goods. 


The Bargains in this department are immense. Nothing 
but new, desirable goods to be seen. 





PULP OG) TOMO CrP OT I sii ics: accorseneseavesensscce ‘acnipniunee conesses 49c 
54-inch Black Venetian, the best value in St Louis, 
would be very cheap at $1.00.. ey ft 
Pebble Cheviot, all wool, regular $1.00 quality............... 75¢ 
Camel’s Hair Cheviot, well worth $1.25 0.00000... 98c 


TRIMMINGS. 


All that is new and stylish will be found here and the 
prices speak for themselves. 


A beautiful assortment of Appliques, in the new 
35c to $5.00 


New line of Colored Appliques, in medallion designs, 
50c to $6.75 


A handsome assortment of Boleros and Collars, white, 


white and black effects, per yard ...............20 


can be separated, prices, per yard...... ........... 


black and jet cord and honiton effects, 
I es ee oS on $2.75 to $10.00 


Black Wood Silk Braids, in bands and designs, the 
very newest thing for tailor-made gowns, a dozen 


‘SE, Set, ih: eet. PEE = Sgt: SaaS, Saath) GO ACT A: Aang th: Sagat) Sa ABTS, Sa. gt)! ab SAE AL, aaah Arama), Roa Ara) raat AAR. Arms), Samad Sama) ini cil 


different styles, prices, per yard ........... 2... . 5c to $1.50 


Special—One lot Colored Bead Bands, Persian Band 
and other odd pieces trimmings, worth from 50c to 
I i hs cecclects. windimatigns tein 10c 


Rar RE iinet) APE PR APNE Le sae POE A ie Sar TE eT Sai, Aca ae, abt Se Lb So EI PTS ct? Atma” 
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NEW BOOKS. 


“The Mormon Monster,” by Edgar E. 
Folk, D. D., a history of Mormonism as a 
religious, social and political system, is ably 
written. The atrocites perpetrated by the 
Mormons upon innocent people in order 
to assert their power and further their 
religion are graphically depicted. Their 
utter disregard of all honor, when dishonesty 
serves their purpose better, their manner of 
juggling with words and making claims of 
one thing when another was distinctly 
meant, their insisence upon breaking the 
law in teaching and practicing polygamous 
relations, are recounted in a forcible, con- 
vincing and interesting manner. The 
author is very just, giving this sect credit 
for all that is good as well as denouncing 
the false, and, in either instance, giving 
what seems to be ample proof as to the 
validity of his statements. In his anxiety to 
impress upon the reader the imminent 
necessity of exterminating Mormonism and 
thoroughly imbue him with the insidious 
horrors of the Mormon teaching, the author 
sometime repeats, but in view of the serious- 
ness of the subject and his evident earnest- 
ness therein, the repetition is pardonable. 
“The Mormon Monster” should be accorded 
the attention of every intelligent American. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co., N. Y.) 

Fd 

“Kids of Many Colors,” an illustrated 
story book for children, written by Grace 
Duffie Boylan and illustrated by Ike Morgan, 
is gotten up in a very attraction tashion and 
will teach the little ones more of the habits 
and customs of various foreign nations than 
they could be induced to learn by actual 
study. The same authors-have transposed 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s famous story, 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” into simpler lan- 
guage, though this seems not altogether a 
pious action. They have also provided illus- 
trations which will doubtless prove quite in- 
teresting to the younger folk, though a 
critic of art might be grieved thereby. 
Botany is presented in a very pleasing form 
in Gertrude Keeley’s “An Alphabet of Wild 
Flowers,” while her “Alphabet of Birds” is 
equally instructive and amusing. The color 
work in printing is very good. Allof the 
above are from Jamieson-Higgins Co., 
Chicago. 

& 

“The Pirate Frog and Other Tales,” by 
U. A. Frisbie, illustrated by “Bart,” is very 
funny and will be appreciated by tots of 
three and four years of age. The book is 
published by Rand McNally & Co., Chicago. 

st 

There com2s now a new batch of stories 
in “The Cosy Corner Series.” “A Bad Pen- 
ny,” a marine story, by John T. Wheel- 
wright, will capture the boys’ fancy, while 
“The Fairy of the Rhone,” a quaint fairy 
story, by A. Comyns Carr, will be quite as 
delectable to the girls. Fora peep into far 
off Japan the youngsters may read with 
profit “Our Little Brown Cousins,” by Mary 
Hazelton Wade. The story is very simply 
told and prettily illustrated. “Gatty and I,” 
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a boy and girl story, 
Crompton, “A Small, Small Child,” by E. 
Livington Prescott and “Madam Liberality,’ 
by Juliana Horatia Ewing, are among other 
interesting stories that L. C. Page & Co., 
publishers (Boston, Mass.,) offer for the 
youthful readers’ entertainment. Price of 
all 50c, except Our Little Brown Cousin,” 
which is 60c. 


’ 


ee 

Tea sets, chests of silverware, cutlery, 
sterling silver tableware, at Mermod & Jac- 
card’s, Broadway, corner Locust. 


“A great deal in a little space.’”’ 


—The Press. 
“THE 


FOUR-TRACK 
SERIES” 


This is the title of a series of books of travel 
and education issued by the Passenger 
Department of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & 
HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


‘These small books are filled with informa- 
tion regarding the best modes of travel and 
the education that can best be obtained by 
travel. 

They relate specifically to the great resorts 
of America—to trips to the islands of the sea 
and around the world, 

They also contain numerous illustrations 
and new and accurate maps of the country 
described. 

‘*A copy of the 40- page Illustrated Catalogue 
of the ‘‘Four-Track Series” will be sent free, 
post-paid, upon receipt of postage stamp by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 

















BEAVER LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes 
Regular Weekly Sailing.:. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General SouthwesternAg’t. 
110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


COMPLETE OUTFIT of . 
PRINTED STATIONERY 


Consisting of 100 Cards, 100 Note Heads and 100 
Envelopes, all good quality, with name, address, 
etc., neatly printed on all, for $1, delivered free 
of extra charge anywhere. Send for Samples. 
Agents wanted, 100 Calling Cards 35c. 

Th-s. P. Smith & Co , 105 S. Seventh St., St. Louis, Mo 











A HIGH-CLASS OYSTER HOUSE AND RESTAURANT, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


IS MILFORD'S, 


TWO HUNDRED AND SEVEN 


AND TWO HUNDRED 


AND NINE NORTH SIXTH STREET NEAR OLIVE* 





by Francis E. 


Sonnets to a Wife. 


By Ernest McGaffey. 


The New York Times Saturday Review is a publication the 
utterances of which are authoritative because uninfluenced by 
advertising or personal friendship for authors. Its book reviews 
are noted for their honesty of judgment, not less than for their 
literary excellence. This is what the New York Times Saturday 
Rebiew of August 10th, 1901, says of “Sonnets To A Wife” by 
Ernest McGaffey: 


IT is not at all easy to explain the nature of a successful sonnet. There is 
something subtle in the essence of this form, yet it is by no means difficult to 
recognize a good sonnet. These are indeed few, for the sonnet isthe most in- 
exorable form of poetry. To put into the unalterable arrangement of the four- 
teen lines a thought that shall justify its expression in this form and justify the 
form at the same time is not given to every one who has a faculty in other 
verse patterns. If the occasional sonneteer succeeds rarely, he who sets out to 
write a series of sonhets, addressed to one person and following one line of ex- 
perience, will certainly make failures. 

Of course, the reader will at once recall the wonderful “Sonnets from the 
Portuguese” of Mrs. Browning, but this series stands to-day as the single suc- 
cessful example of its kind. Petrarch’s sonnets to his beloved Laura were not 
written in a formal series, and it must be recollected that he did not confine him- 
self to this one form in praising his adored one. Shakespeare’s sonnets were also 
written apparently without direct connection. So it must be admitted that when 
Mr. Ernest McGaffey wrote “Sonnets To A Wife,” he undertook no light task. 
In a volume containing more than three-score sonnets, all addressed to one per- 
son, even though that person be a wife for whom the writer cherishes a beau- 
tiful love, there are sure to be some pretty poor specimens. Mr. McGaffey has 
undertaken to touch upon every phase and exfoliation of his adoration, with all 
its corollaries, and of course, he has fallen into some deep pitfalls. 

But if his valleys are profound, his mountains are correspondingly lofty. 
We are not acquainted with other work of this author, who, we fancy, has made 
himself known through the columns of the newspapers of this city. We do not 
know how large or how long has been his training in the molding of English into 
the highest forms of expression. It seems fair to judge from his work that he 
has had less experience as a poet than asa lover. He has been bent on making 
known the depth and the breadth of his passion rather than on mastering all 
the technic of verse. But he has occasionally found perfect expression for some 
tender and beautiful thoughts, and he has, therefore, written some sonnets which 
deserve to live. Here is one entitled “Recollections”: 


‘To conjure up old memories; to say 
“Do you remember that in such a June 
An orchard oriole sang to us a tune 
Melodiously from out a branching spray 
Of leafy denseness; or on such a day 
We saw the silver spectre of the moon 
Long after dawn and nearing unto noon, 
A merest wraith of sickle gaunt and gray?’’ 


These are love’s echoes faintly heard and fine, 
But ever present, never dim nor mute, 
That you and I in comradeship do share; 
Sweet symphonies that breathe a sense divine, 
Like misty chords that linger by a lute, 
Though all the silver strings are shattered there. 


In the book the word “to” is omitted from the third line, but Mr. McGaffey’s 
ear is so true that we are sure that he never wrote the line without the word, and 
consequently have supplied it. The man who wrote that sonnet is a genuine 
poet, no matter if he failed with some of the others. And there are other sonnets 
quite as good as “Recollections,” while happy lines and luminous phrases are 
sown prodigally through the handsomely printed pages. This little volume will 
be a dear companion to all who know the loveliness of love, to all who can appre- 
ciate the voicing of the best emotions that come to a man’s heart. Women will find 
joy in its pages, for they set forth the kind of worship for which every woman 
craves. It may be that Mr. McGaffey will not again find inspiration to move his 
muse to such fine songs, but he may rest happy in the assurance that by these son- 
nets—at least those which show him at his best—he has earned a right to be 
classed among the most sincere and tender of our recent singers. 


The book reviewed above is printed on hand-made paper, 
bound in white paper-vellum over boards and inserted in a slide 
case. It was printed in the office of the St. Louis MIRROR and 
is a model of chaste typography and all-around artistic book- 
making. It contains a foreword by the editor and proprietor of 
the MIRROR and it has been the most successful book of verse 
ever issued West of the Mississippi River. 


PRICE, $1.25 
Address, WILLIAM MARION REEDY, 
The Mirror, St. Louis. 
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EAK BY oe ht on LAKE 
PAN-AMERICAN ChesaP E oI-DAY TRIP 
- EXPOSITION : ' Se Okie RY. ST. LOUIS 
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Boston by Ocean Steamer. New York and Return 
One Way ‘Tickets St. Louis te Baston via SSS. 50 


Old Point Comfort and Gcean Steamer, PROBABLY ON SALE UNTIL OCTOBER Isr. 
N $25.50, meals and berth on steamer 


jncluded. 48 hours on the ocean. Good i 
to stop off at White Sul- ROUTE ‘OF TICKET. 


phur Springs d ol Through the Alleghany Moun- 
Point Pays: ” e C. & 0. Ry. tains to Old Point Comfort on 
‘ the Seashore. 
OCEAN STEAMER Old Point to New York, 
(Meals and stateroom berth included.) 
WANED) ‘ “0 > S HUDSON RIVER STEAMER New York to Albany. 
Sd ; ou SZ , RAILROAD Albany to Buffalo. 
Nf VAN GT AN PY NG AN © ioe. yy Fh Ap STOP AT BUFFALO: and see the Exposition. 
- F sisi LAKE ERIE STEAMER Buffalo to Cleveland, 
BIG FOUR ROUTE Cleveland to'St. Lovis. 


The WABASH i N Many other Combinations to New York and 
> Return, all rail or rail and_ water, from $37.25 
has its own tracks and up. Call and see us. 


is the shortest line to > = sone es 
and by < q. B. +, Western Pass’r Agt, C.'& O. 
Bulfalo “*i. Falls = Big Four Ticket Office, Broadway and Chestnut St. 


Stop-overs given at both 
points on all tickets, 
For Descriptive Matter, Rates, 
etc., call on nearest Ticket 
Agent, oraddress €, 8. CRANK, 
G. P. and T, A., St. Louis. 
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CNIS 2 TOST:MIES 
Booty vo aia 


H. F. Berklev, P.& T. A.,m. w. cor. B’way & Olive St’ ) 


‘““No Trouble to Answer Questions.”’ ; , 
Q ALL EMPLOYES 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book | fn the operating department of the “Alton Road ” are 
on TEXAS—Free. required to pass mental and physical examinations 
calculated to secure absolute safety to passengers and 
freight. Fidelity, promptness, and accuracy are re- 
E. P. TURNER. warded by the merit system, the result being that one 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, of the safest railways in the world is 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 





=~ CHICAGO 


AND 


= ie f= |TheBestRouteTo 
ono. onan || EW YORK 


D. BOWES, ASS'T GEN'’L PASS. AGENT 
St. Louis, Mo. 








K C 
ansas City. ¢ = 
tif, Sw Y LN y ay) Grow 20 Years Younger in One Year! 
Two trains daily with all classes We . » \ 2 Sam : me . F He Used 
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of modern equipment. a Yee a Mi G h 5 
The Burlington has the onl SUPERFLUOUS HAIR tS. ra am S 
train from St. ph near = ie Many ladies are disfigured with a Cactico Hair Grower 


growth of hair on the face, neck or TO MAKE HIS HAIR CROW, AND 


ular leaving hour of 9 p. m. for“the | J Sums Some have tried worthtess rem- SCENIC Lackawanna Quick Hair Restorer 


: electric needle only to be scarred for = 
West—Kansas City, Omaha, St. fife. incience has at last discovered a Railroad TO RESTORE THE COLOR. 
ss dy whic ves perma- t 
ERMA y Both guaranteed harmless as water. Sold by bes 


nent relief— it % i § bas 
Joseph, Denver. Other remedies ig ato re tO. Druggists or sent in plain sealed wrapper by ex 


srmati oes. Whenti I ress, prepaid. Price. $1. : 
tae try this woudectal vonmaey te etiioth SOLID VESTIBULEDT Pe Send for FREE BOOK “A Confidential Cha 
City Ticket Office, S. W. Cor. Broadway you of your affliction forever at small with Bald Headed, Thin Haired and Gray Haired 


and Olive Street, St. Louis. expense. It never fails, SUPERB DINING CAR SERVICE Men and Women.” Good Agents wanted. 


It costs nothing to inves- ; ? Mrs. GERVAISE GRAHAM, 1274 Michigan Ave., Ciicag? 
FREE tigate. Write for FREE Enquire of Local RR. Agent or write to Pos enle ber leedlaie dyudaléde ehery where. 


2 anes AND MAGAZINES, Be aw jpookiet and testimonials. GEO A.CULLEN. GWPA. ie ie "St. Lou! 
OLD BOOKS AND MAG. D t Co., Dept. A-8, St. Louis, Mo 403 ADAMS ST CHICAGO MEYER BROS. DkLG CO. Wholesale, St « s 


TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















